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Sinte the late .1 F M'Lmiiau first pointed nut Jie 
importance of Totemism for the early rfu.st< ay of societv, 
i .Wiens writers have t route 1 of the subject and added ^o 
his materials, hut fin one, 1 believe, has taitd to collet t 
and classify all the main facts, so far as they aro*t 
] iresftit j^now li. Accordingly, when tlie Editors of the 
new edition of the Eanjrbqm'Ua llntaaatra did rue the 

•honour of asking me towrite the article Totemism, I had 

- • 

to ilo the wgrk of collection and classification for my- 
self, with very little help from my predecessors. The 
materials grew under my hand it heeamc clear that 
only a selection of them could be given within the 
limits of an Kneyelgpicdia article. I Venture, however, 
to put forth my full collection of facts hearing on savage 
'I’otemism, m the hope that it may help to lighten the 
labours of those who are working in the same field. 
On the question of the traces of Totemism among the 
civilised races'” of antiquity, I have collected a certain 
amount of evidence, hut it is still too fragmentary for 
publication. I hope at a future time to examine the 
evidence fully. 

I regret that Mr Andrew Langs Myth. Ilitunl, and 
Rrlhiiun did not reach me till after my little work tins' 
passed for tine press. A comprehensive woi k on Tattooing, 
by Mr W. .loest, is just announced by Messr» Asherand 
< ’«>. of Berlin. 
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A totem is a class of material objects wbich a savage re- 
gards with^uperstitious respect, bel'eving that there exists 
between him and every member of the class an intimate 
and altogether special ‘relation. The name is derived 
from an Ojibway ^Chippeway) word totem, the correct 
spelling of which is somewhat uncertain. It was first 
introduced into literature, so far as appears, by J. Long, 
an Indian interpreter ftf last century, who spelt it tutnmd 
The form tuodnim is given bf the Lev. Peter Jones, him- 
self an Ojibway ; 2 dclniin by Warren 3 and (as an alterna- 
tive pronunciation to totem) by Morgan ; 4 and othul-nn by 
Francis Assikinaek, an Ottawa Indian . 5 According to the 
abbe Thavenet " the word is properly <>tr, in the seme of 
“ family or tribe,” possessive oUni, and with the personal 
pronoun nind ntna “my tribe," lit ntua “thy tribe.” In 


1 Voyuyes and Tmtels <•/ tin Indian Iuteijn*ter> p. fctl, London. 
1791. 

J Ihfifani t>f thr Ojd>v' >y Indian*' London, ISt'.l, p. 13"'. 

3 ‘‘History of the OjibuavV m ('• •//!•*/,/»«,« ,,f tic • Minncml* 1 
Unit rim'd! Sm'ietv^ vol. v. i'St Paul. Mini., 1 ^ > o ; p. 34. * 

4 Ant ini t Sue a tu, p. 1 ♦> f> 

r ’ See 27th Sent IS' 4. p. 2"1. 

f> In -7. A. f jf / /y//.- d> !>' /</,/•/,/<' Ahi"ii‘itiinr ' ^'n+real. 

1 S ^ t ► . p 312. Thavenet admit' tli.it tin 1 Indian' in* "t< jm tii^ 

<>t “mink * (limited appaientlv to a family mark), hut aigu» «. that the 
woid Hunt tut an family or tribe. * • 
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English the spelling totem (legating, James, Schoofcraft, 1 
»fcc.) has become established by custom. The connexion 
between a man and his totejai is mutually beneficent; the 
totem protects the man, and the* man shows his respect 
f^r the totein in various ways, by not killing it if it be 
an animal, and ifct cutting or gathering it if it 1* a plant. 

«Ls distinguished from a fetich, a totem is never an’iso- 

• % 

lated individual, but always a class of objects, generally 
^►species of animals or of plants, more rarely a class of 
inanimate natural objects, very rarely a class »f artificial 
objects. 

Considered in relation to menf totems are of at least 
three kinds : — (1) the clan toftm, coinginn^o a whole clan, 
and passing by inheritance from generation to generation ; 
(2) the sex totem, common either to all the males or to all 
the females of S tribe, to the exclusion in either case of 
the other sex ; (3) the individual totem, belonging to a 
single individual and not pacing to his descendants. 
Other kinds of totems exist and will be noticed, but they 
may perhaps be regarded as varieties of the clan totem. 
The latter is by far the most important of all ; and where 
we speak of totems or totemism without qualification, the 
reference is always to the clan totem. 

Th '■ Cbm Totem . — The clan totem is reverenced by a 
body of men and women who call themselves by the name 
of the totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, de- 
scendants of a common ancestor, and are bound together 
by common obligations to each other and by a common 

1 Krpsthtinn t<> Itasca Lake, New York, 1634, p. 14tf, &<■, Petitot 
-spells it finical m his „Vt nio'/raphic tic? Ifunljic, p. 40: Put he 
writes otCmtsme mins Tnidihuns I /alien ties du Ciyiuda Xonl-oiwt, 

p. 44t>. ** m 
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faith iifthe totem. Totemi*nis thus both a religious ami 
a social system. In its religious aspect it consists # of the 
relations of mutual respect and protection between a man 
and his totem ; in its soSal aspect it consists of the rela- 
tions of the clansmen to each other and to men of othel* 

» A 

clans. In" the later history of totemism tiiese two sides, 
the religious and the social, tend to part company ; the 
social system sometimes survives the religious ; and, on 
the other hand, religion sometimes bears traces of totemism 
in countrie.'f where the social system based on totemism 
has disappeared. How ii^ the origin of totemism these 
two sides were related to*eaeh other it is, in our ignorance 
of that origin, impossible to say with certainty. Hut on 
the whole the evidence points stron^l^ to the conclusion 
that the two sides were originally inseparable : that, in 
other words, the farthei»we go back, the more we should 
find that the clansman regards himself and his totem as 
beings of the same species, and the less he distinguishes 
between conduct towards his totem and towards his fellow- 
clansmen. For the sake of exposition, however, it is con- 
venient to separate the two. IVe begin with the reli- 
gious side. 

Thtenvsnl ns <7 R< h'j 'tblt, nr Iln>. lithnmn Intiniii n .1 Inn 
(Uhl hh T/teta. — The members of a totem clan call them- 
selves by the name of their totem, and commonly believe 
themselves to be actually descended from it. 

• 

Thus tlit* T tilth* dan of tin* JuMpim- at* ih ^vim. <1 ft*m a fat 
tuith*, whidi, burl* net by tin* \\ * lurli t uf it-. didl in walk tin:, emi- 
tnvnl hy^u-at I'Xt-mmi* t<> thn>w it «.!h ami tln-infM L r ia>luallv 
ih.vtloptii iiit-n a man. 1 The Ihar ami Wolf dans of tin Ii^ijiiu:-, 


nl 
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arc descended from bears and wolves respectively. 1 Tb*? Crav- 
Fish clan of the Choctaws were originally Cray fish and lived 
underground, coming up occasionally through the mud to the 
surface. Once a party of Choefaws smoked them out, and, treat- 
ing them kindly, taught them the Ch#Sta\v language, taught them 
to walk on two legs, made them cut otf their toe nails and pluck 
The hair from their bodie^, after which they adopted them into 
the tribe. But the rest of their kindred, the ctay fi&i, are still 
^living underground. 2 The Carp clan of the Outaouaks ape de- 
scended from the 'eggs of a carp whiclf had been deposited by 
the fUli on the banks of a stream and warmed by the sun. 3 The 
ujibways are descended from a dog. 4 The Crane clan of the 
Ojibways are descended ifrom a pair of cranes, whyfli aKer long 
wanderings settled on the rapids at the outlet of Lake Superior, 
where they were transformed by thp great spirit into a man and 
woman. 5 The Black Shoulder clan (f Buffalo clan) of the Omahas 
were originally buffaloes and dw«Jt under the surface of the water. 6 
The Osages are descended from a male sn£il and a female beaver. 
The snail burst his sh|)l^developed arms, feet, and legs, and became 
a fine tall man; aftetwards he married the beaver maid. 7 The 
clans of the Iovyis are descended from the animals from which 
they take their names, namely, eaglf, pigeon, wolf, bear, elk, 
beaver, buffalo, and snake. 8 The Mo«juis say that long ago the 
Cieat Mother brought from the we-t nine clans in the form of 
deer, sand, water, bear-', hares, tobacco-plants, and reed-grass. 
She planted them on the spots where their villages now stand and 
tiansformed them into men, who built the present pueblos, and from 
whom the present clans are descended. The Californian Indians, 


1 Timothy Dwight, Travels in Xtic-Eaqland and Xew- York 
(London, 1823), iv. p. 184. 

2 C'athn, Xiath American Indians , ii. p. 12S. 

3 Lettres Ethjt antes et Cunri/sc*, Paris, 1781, vi. p. 171. 

4 A. Mackenzie, Voi/m/es throm/h the Continent of Xnrth America , 
p. fxvm; Banciott, Xatue liners oj the Pontic States, i. 118. So 
vi tli the Kaniagmuts, Dali, Alaska and its E'-soni ces, p. 404 sq. 

*> 5 Mor^ui, A nc. p. ISO. 

6 Third Ann Pep. of Bur. of F.lhnol Washington, 1884, pp. 
220, 231. Another Buffalo clan among the Omahas has a similar 
legend (>h., p. 233 . 

* S«hm >lei aft. The AnV'/ican Indian*. p. 05 sq.; Ltwis and Clarke, 
Tuft els t-> tlo S'mirce of the Missouri liner , 8 vo, London, 1815, i. 
p. 12. 8 Scllooleiaft, Indian Tidn's , III 26S sq. 

^ Schooh iTdt, Inf. Tn ., iv. 86. With the Great Mother Mr 
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in w hos %nv thology the coyote oi^u-aim-wolf is a leading personage, 
are descended from coyotes. At first they walked on all fours; 
then they began to have some members of the human b<#Iy, one • 
finger, one toe, one eye, &e., then*t\vo fingers, two toes, Ac., and 
so ou till they became perfect human beings. The loss of their 
tails, which they still deploie, was produced hv the habit of sitting 
upright. 1 The Lenape or Delawares ^verc dcs^nded from tliei? 
tot^n. animals, the wolf, the turtle, and the turkey; but they * 
gave •precedence to the Turtle clan, because it was d<M ended, not* 
fiom a common turtle, lfllt from the great oiigiital toitoDc wlii.h 
bears the world on its back and was the first of li\ ing beings.’- The 
Haidas of Queen Chai lotto Islands believe tli^t long ago tlfe"" 
raven, \flio i%the chief figuie in the mythology of the north-west 
coast of America, took a cockle from the beach and manied it, the 
cockle gave bath to a female^hild whom the raven took to wife, 
and f i om their union the Italians were pt minced 1 The Kut«hin 
trace the oiigiu of^their clans to^t he time when all beasts, birds, 
and tish wore people; tne beasts were one elan, tin* birds auction, 
and the fish another. 4 The Arnwaks m^Gmana assert that then 
clans aie descended Ironi the eponymous animal, bird, or plant. 5 
Sonic ot the aboriginal tubes of Peru umt tli^ Inca nee \urt* 
descended fmm eaghs, otlfcrs fiom condors. 6 Some of the clans 

_ • 

Morgan compares the fem.de duty worshipped hv the Shawnees under 
the title ot * k Our Urandniotiu.r M (dec. So. . p 171’*//,). 

1 Nhoohraft, op. ett . i\. *224 .w , < f v. 217; Pos» ana in A. 
Hol»ms., n\ Life in Cohfn, nut, p. 29 S. Mr Steuben Towel-, peilnp- 
the best liumr mthoritv on the <’.difoiman Indians, finds no totems 
among them i 77 < />re <f 4'nLuos. ", p. f»i. bee, however, pp. 147. 

191 ot his wmk t«»r some tra* <- -*t toterm-in 

2 Brinton, 77m Lr„,rpr o.,,l tin ir L> /■//»/>. p 39. 

3 4\ ’>'rinifi,'ril Su, // of i'. I tm ?>n nrp.o't ot ! J ro>/r t '«! f. l$7S-7 r ). p. 

140b $'{. ; F. Poole, (po,/, r Jor, /oft, IJ<i,o/\ p rio ; . 1 usohul, fith 
October 1SS4, p. 790 Anions the in lghhmn n.ir Thlmktts the ia\en 
(Jr-hll is rather a creator than an an* *. -t • »i See H<>lnd eij, *" Ethno- 
graphi-ehe Ski/zen ueber die Ymdk.i <h-- ni--i-i in n An.uika,” in 
A't'f So,\ Sr. Frutinw TT* l-mgtois, i\- ls.'n p. *2 .-'7 ; Baer and 
lit lnierscn, JLitr. zur K.iintn. if., s /-w-s. /,'• o /»*’■*, i. ]•. 1<*4. bn with 
the wolf in North-West Anieina; it liiiuk in n and u.nu. n out*»»f 
two -tnk- 'Baer and Helimi-en. nj>. r,t . i 9 1 . InThlitiKet nivtho- 
logv the am e-tor ot the W«*lt elan l- -aid new i to appear m volt fmm 
(Holmbenr. op. at., p. 291). 

4 Dill. p. 197. * * 

5 Tm Tlmrn, Anooot thr Luhnn* of (iu,>not. p. 1M. • 

fi < bir< ila-so d«* la Vega, Roy,,/ Comnuntm r * // ///* Inrrts , pt. i. 

bk. i. eh-. 9, IS. 
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of western Australia are descend^} from duck«, swans, u^d other 
water fowl. 1 The Geawe- s»i tribe in TCewr South Wales believe 
that eaqjh man is akin to his totem in an unexplained way. 2 The 
Santals in Bonsai, one of whdbe totems is the wild goose, trace 
their origin to the eggs of a wild goose. 3 In Senegambia each 
family or elan is descended from an animal (hippopotamus, croeo- 
fhh*. scorpion, with wlijch it counts kindred. 4 The inhabitants 
of Funafuti or Ellice Islam l in the South Pacific belieVe that the 
•place was first inhabited by the porcupine fish, whose offspring 
bec.ime men and women. 5 6 The Kalangf who have claims to be 
considered the aboiigines of Java, are descended from a princess 
“^fud a chief whojiad been transfoimed into a dog.® Some of the 
inhabitants of the inland Ambon, Uliase, Kei*ar (^laki<»r\ and 
\\ etar, and the Aaru and Babar archipelagoes, are descended from 
trees, pigs, eels crocodiles, sharks, serpents, dogs, turtles, &c. 7 

Somewhat different are the myths ki which a human ancestress 
is said to have given birth to«an animal of <*he totem species. 
Thus the Snake clan among the Moijuis of Arizona are. descended 
from a woman who gave birth to snakes. 8 The Bakalai in western 
equatorial Africa believe that their women once gave birth to the 
totem animals ; o^e woman brought forth a calf, others a crocodile, 
hippopotamus, monkey, boa, and wild fig. 9 In Samoa the prawn 
or cray fish was the totem of <?ne clan, because an infant of the 
dan had bet n changed at birth into a number of prawns or cray- 
fish. 10 In some myths the actual descent from the totem seems to 
have been rationalized away. Thus the Red Maize clan among the 
Omahas say that the first man of tin* clan cmciged from the water 
with an ear of red maize in his hand. 11 A subclan of the Omahas 


1 Sir George Grev, Vocabulary if th<‘ Dialects of South- Western 
Australia, pp. 29, til, 63, titi, 7i. 

2 Fison ami Howitt, Kauiihiroi and Kvnwi , p. 280. 

3 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal , p. 209 ; A slat. Quart. 
R*i\, July 1886, p. 76. 

4 Berne d' Eth nngraph ie, iii. p. 396, v. p. 81. 

5 Turner, Banina, 1-- 2S1. 

6 Rattles. History of Jam , ed. 1S17, i. p. 328. 

£ J. G. JF. Riedel, Dr shnk- en kencsharige Rassm tusschen Seiches 
ra Papua (The Hague, 18S6), pp. 32. 253, 334, 414, 432. 

8 Bourke, Snake Dance of the Moguls of Arizona, p. 177. 

9 Du C’haillu, Explorations and Ad ventures in Equatorial Africa , 

p 308. * 10 Turner, op at., p. 77. 

c 11 E. James, Ecpcditinn from Pitt fhvrqh to the Rocky Mountains, 
London, 1823, ii. p. 43 sep ; Third A?w. Rep, of Bar. of Ethnol,, 
p. 231. 
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say th*t the reason why they t^> not eat buffalo tongues and heads 
is that one of their chief men, while praying to the sun, once saw 
the ghost of a buffalo, visible from the Hank up, rising^ out of a • 
spring. 1 Two elans of western Australia, who are named after a 
small species of opossum w<l a little fish, think that they aie so 
called because tliev used to live chiefly on these creatures. J Some 
families in the islands Leti, Moa, and Lakor reverence the sliaifc, 
and refuse to eat it* llesh, because a shark once lnlped 011 c of their « 
ancestors at sea. 3 The Aiuos of Japan sav th.it their lust ancestor 
was suckled by a hear, rind that is why they are so luury. 4 

Believing himself to be descended from, and theref ore 
akin t$>, his totem, the savage naturally treats it with rc'-per*. 

If it is an animal he will not, as a rule, kill nor eat it. In 

the Mount Gambier trib* (South Australia) “a man does 

* 

not kill or use^s food any <^f the animals of the same sub- • 
division with liims?If, excepting when hunger compels: and 
then they express sorrow for having* to eat their irni>i»iif/ 
(friends) or lumanmiri (their flesh). When using the last 
word they touch their breasts, to indicate the close relation- 
ship, meaning almost a part of themselves. To illustrate : 

— One day one of the blacks killed a crow. Three or four 
days afterwards a Boortwa (crow) named Larry died. 

He had been ailing for some days, but the killing of his 
iri tig ring hastened his death ." 3 Here the identification of 
the man with hi-< totem is carried ver}- far : it is of the 
same flesh with him, and to injure any one of the species 
is physically to injure the man whose totem it is. Mr 
Taplin was reproached by some of the Xarrinyeri (South 
Australia) for shooting a wild dog ; he had thereby hurt 
their nguityr (totem ).' 1 The tribes about the OiTlf of Car- 

1 Thin 1 fit'/tnif, p. 231. 2 Grey, Vocabulary, -1, ‘.O. ^ 

3 Riedel, !•}). rtf,, p. *'/. * 

4 I»i*clu<, Xnur. f'tiir. , vii. p. 7 

5 Stewart in Fi*»on and Howitt, Kumilarn^tnd Kurnni, p. 16p. 

6 y ‘i tire Tribe s <>f South Australia, p. 61. * 
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pentaria greatly reverence the? - totems ; if any ontP were 
to kill the totem animal in presence of the man whose 
totem it was, the latter would say, “ What for you kill 
that fellow 1 that my father ! ” or l5 That brother belonging 
to- me you have killed ; why did you do it 1 ” 1 Again, 
' among some Australian tribes “ each young lad is strictly 
forbidden to eat of that animal or bjrd which belongs' to 
his respective class, for it is his brother.” 2 Sir George 
~ Wiiey says of tl*e western Australian tribes that a man 
will never kill an anihfal of his l-nhon;/ (totem)" species if 
he finds it asleep ; “ indeed, he ahvays kills it reluctantly, 
- and never without affording it a chance to escape. This 
arises from the family belief that sonyr one individual of 
the species is their nearest friend, to kill whom would be 
a great crime, and to be carefully avoided.” 2 Amongst 
the Indians of llritish Columbia a pjan will never kill his 
totem animal ; if he sees another do it, he will hide his 
face for shame, and afterwards' demand compensation for 
the act. Whenever one of these Indians exhibits his 
totem badge (as by painting it on his forehead), all per- 
sons of the same totem are bound to do honour to it by 
casting property before it. 4 The Osages, who, as we have 
seen, believe themselves descended from a female beaver, 
abstained from hunting the beaver, “because in killing 
that animal they killed a brother of the Osages.” 6 The 
Ojibways (Chippesvays) do not kill, hunt, or eat their totems. 
AirOjibwry who had unwittingly killed his totem (a bear) 

„ 1 Jour. Anfhiop, Inst , xni. p. 300. 2 Ih , p. 303. 

3 Journals of 7Vo E.rt>e>htuuis of Discovery in Xorth-Wcst 
ftn ft Western Australia, ii. p. 223. 

4 R. 0. Mavnj*, lint^ C<JuM/ J p. 253, 
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described how, on his way jjome after the accident, he was 
attacked by a large bear, who asked him why he had killed 
his totem. The man explained, apologised, and was dis- 
missed with a caution. 1 * hieing descended from a dog, the 
Ojibways will not eat dog’s flesh, and at one time ceased ^o 
employ d?>gs to draw their sledge*.' 2 * Some of the Indians • 
of Pennsylvania would not kill the rattlesnake, becaus^ 
they said it was their grandfather, and gave them notice 
of danger by its rattle. They also abstained from eat UK*** 
rabbits ami ground-hogs, because “•they did not know but 
that they might be related to them." '■ The llamarts 
in South Africa are divided into totem elans, called # 
“eandas”; an? affording & the clan to which they be- 
long they refuse to partake, <v/., ot an ox niaiked with 
black, white, or red spots, or of a :3ieep without horns, or 
of draught oxen. Sojne of them will*not e\en touch 
vessels m which such food iias been cooked, and avoid 
even the smoke of the tire which has been used to cook it. 4 
The negroes of Senegambia do not eat their totems. 0 
The Mundas (or Mundaris) and Orauns in Bengal, who are 
divided into exogamous totem elans, will not kill or eat 
the totem animals which give their names to the clans." 


1 J. Loii", nj > . cit.. p. ST. 

lJ A. Mackenzie, b'f. dt.\ Banor< ft, i. 11S. The tl«-" does ii*»t 
appear m tlie li-d <*f <>)il»\\av totem*. ui\*ii 1*\ M-'iuan v J . A., p. 
100) and P. .Jone' 1 II > <t. <>J itj-hun.i Im/to/i*, p. IdS . 

• J J. Hetkeweldei, *‘At«"Ui»t of the Hi>t«*iv, Manner**, and Customs 
of the Indian Nation* who nine ndidiittd I Villi'*} l\ani. i and^the 
neiuhliourin!' htati*',” m Tr> , n>. A ■/“ / I ml.idelphin, 

ISl'd, i. p 245 Thi', eomhimd with tin* mention ot the vrroinul-hnj* 
ill tin* tl^ of their oiiffin, point', a.** Ht-eke Welder ohsei \ t*', to a 
ground-lion tube or elan do, p. 214 . * 

4 C d Andei'on, Lob’ p. *222 $•[. * 

*’ lit i ue <t' E‘{ui"tn n i>h u\ in. p. 2h0. ^ 

i] Dalton m Tams. Kthnuh"j. new series, ^i. p. DO: Id., 
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A remarkable feature of sonu^of these Oraon totems is, 
that they are not whole animals, but parts of animals, as 
the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a pig. In such cases 
(which are not confined to Bengal) it is of course not 
tjie whole animal, but only the special part which the 
r clansmen are forbidden'' to eat. Such totems' may be 
^listinguished as split totems. The Jaganudtlii Kumhdr in 
Bengal abstain from killing or injuring the totems of their 
•••respective clans, (namely tiger, snake, weasel, cow, frog, 
sparrow, tortoise), and'they bow to their totemsrwhen they 
meet them . 1 The Badris, also in Bengal, may not eat of 
r their totem, the heron . 2 The inhabitants of Ambon 
Ulia.se, Keisar (Makisar), Wtfcar, and pie viaru and Babar 
archipelagoes may not eat the pigs, crocodiles, sharks, 
serpents, dogs, turtles, eels, &c., from which they are 
respectively descended .' 5 a 

When the totem is a plaitt the rules are such as these. 
A native of western Australia, whose totem is a vegetable, 
“ may not gather it under certain circumstances and at a 
particular period of the year .” 4 The Oraon clan, whose 
totem is the leaf of the Firm hiiliais, will not eat from 
the leaves of that tree (the leaves are used as plates ). 5 
Another Oraon clan, whose totem is the Kujrar tree, will 
not eat the oil of that tree, nor sit in its shade .' 1 The Bed 

Ethan!. nf Itenijnl, pp. 189, 254; .Is. Quail. Rev., Julv lSSfi, p. “6. 
Amonu the Manila totem, are the eel anil tortoise ; anions the Onions 
tint- hawk, rr.nv, heron, eel, kerketar lur<l. t liter, monkey, anil the 
leave, of til? Fiats Initials. 1 .4s. Quart. Rev., July ISS'j, p. 79. 
~ Dalton, Ethnol. of lien gol . p. 3*27. 

3 Riei lei, op. at., pp. 61, 253, 341, 414, 43*2. 
f 4 Grey, Journals, il. *228 sq. 

r 5 Dalton, Ethn. of p. 254: .1?. Quart. Ra\, July 1SSG. p. 76. 

6 Dalton, op. rtf., 254; Id., m Tunis. Ethnol. Zinc., vi. p. 36; *4s. 
Quart. Rec., l&c. cit. r 
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Maiz#clan of the Omahas^vill not eat red maize . 1 Those 
of the people of Ambon and Uliase who are descended 
from trees may not use theses trees for firewood . 2 

The rules not to kift cr eat the totem are not the only 
taboos ; the clansmen are often forbidden to touch l^ie 
totem of any part of it, and sometimes tSey may not even 
loot at it. • 


Amongst the Omaha taboos arc tlie following. (1) The Elk dan 
neither eat the flesh nor touch any part of the male elk, 
they n °t eat the male deer. 3 (2) A sulMan of the Black 
Shoulder (ftnffalo) clan may not eat buffalo tongues nor touch a 
bn Halo head (split totem). 4 (3) The Hangaclan is divided into two 
subclans, one of which ma^ftot eat buflalo sides, geese, swans, nor 
cranes, but they may eat buflalo tongues ; the other may not eat* 
buffalo tongues may eat Buffalo sides (split totems). 5 (4) 
Another subclan may not touch the hide of a black bear nor eat its 
flesh. 6 (5) The Eagle subil.m, curiously Plough, may not touch a 
buffalo head.” (6) A Tuttle subclan may not eat a turtle, but 
they may tomb or canzone* («' Another c*an may not touch 
verdigris. 9 ($) The Buflalo-Tail^lan may not eat a calf while it, is 
red, but they may do so when it turns black : they may not touch 
a buffalo head; they may not eat the meat on the lowest lib, 
because the head of the calf la fore birth touches the mother mar 
that rib. 10 (9) The Deer-Head clan may not tout h the skin of any 
animal of the deer family, mu* wear moccasins of deir skin, nor 
use the fat of the deer for haii-oil ; blit they may eat the flesh 
of deer. 11 <1 O' A sub lan of the Deer-Head clan had a spec ial taboo, 


1 E. .Tame'., E?prJitu>n fr»ni Pdtdi.inth t<> the Rvcky J founttuns, 
ii. p. 48; Thud Itcjt. Jiu/. Ethnnl., j.. 211. 

2 Riedel, np. cit p. 61. 

3 James, <,]>. at., n. 47 ; Third Rep., 225. 

4 Third Pep., 231. 5 Thud Pip., 235. 6 IK. 237. 

' Ih.y 239. There seems to be a <*r«-s connexion between the 

Eagles and the Buffaloes among the Omaha-; lor a -uhlan <>J«the 
Buffalo clan (the Black Slmulder elan) had a mi ip- of^eagle birth- 
names m addition to the buffalo buth-uanies common to the whole 
clan (iK 9 231 s>p ). 

s /t>., 24 <3. James (>>p. cit.. ii. 49) says they “ do not touch turtles * 
or tortoi-es.” y .Tames, h-c. cit.; Third P*’j>., 241. <* 

10 James, Inc. a'f.: Third Pep., 244. 

11 James, /<*;. cit.; Third Rei>., 245. ** 
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being forbidden to touch verdigris, charcoal, and the skni of a 
wild cat. Acconling to others, the whole Deer-Head clan was 
<- forbiddepL to toueli charcoal . 1 * * (11) Another clan does not eat a 
buffalo calf-’ (12) Another elaif does not touch worms, snakes, 
toads, frogs, nor any othei kind of leptfles ; hence they ate some- 
times called Reptile People 4 

"Of the totem elars in Pencil it i.s said that they “are prohibited 
r from killing, eating, cutting, burning, earning, using, &c.,” the 
•btein 4 The Kerialis in India not only do not eat the sheep, chut 
will not even use a woollen rug . 5 Simil.it l/'in ancient Egypt (a nest 
of totemO the sheep was reverenced and eaten by no one except the 
of Wolf town (Lycopohs), and woollen garments were not 
allowed to he rained int»> t»*mples 6 Some of the Bgigal^ totem 
taboos are peculiar. The Tirki clan of the Oraons, whose totem is 
young mice, will not look at animals whose eyes are not yet open, 
^and then own olf-pimg are never show it till they are wide awake . 7 * 
Another Oiaon clan objects to w£ter m w Indian elephant has 
bathed.* A Mahili clan will not allow tln^r daughters to enter 
their houses alter mairiage : a Kurmi dan will not wear shell 
ornaments ; another will not wear silk ; another give children their 
first lice naked . 9 ^ 

The Bodiuanas in South Africa, wliC have a well-developed 
totem system, may not eat nor f»b*the themselves in the skin of 
the totem animal . 10 They even avoid, at least in some eases, to 
look at the totem. Thus to a man of the P>akuena (Bakwain) or 
Ciocodile clan, it is “hateful and unlucky” to meet or gaze on a 


1 Tin,, l Iiep. , 245 tup Yerdigil.s was thought to swubolize the 

blue sky. - Third Hep., 243. 

4 James, ii, 50; Thud lien , 248. 

4 A-i. Qifirrt. lice., July IS 56 , p. “5. 

0 V. Ball, Juni/fo Life ui Lid at f p, ,so 

6 Herod., 11 . 42, Si , Pint., /■?. tt />>., §§ 4, 72. Again the sheep 
was worshipped m Samos <Aeli.ui, A”. J., xn. 40; Clem. Alc.v. , 

H / utff[ /. , Jt»); and Pythagoras, a native ot Samos, forbade his 
followers to w'ear or he buried lu w'onllen garments (Herod., 11 . 81 ; 
Apuleius, be Mtitjtti, 56 1 . 

' ffOaltou Ti. Ethml. Xv , vi. 36. For the totem, Id.. Ethnol. 
of IU mfol , p. 2;>4 ; .1 s. (poht. Her,, 76. The reason ot the taboo 
is pel haps a tear of contracting blindness. Some North American 
Indians will not allow their children to touch the mole, believing that 
r its blimlitr.si, infectious (J. A.lair, ItMmy nf the Amenenn Lillians, 
T ■ 133'. » T,. Ethflul. &#., vi. 36. 

9 -I? tpmit. R>i\ y Jiily 1836, p. 77. 

10 Ca*aJR, T#: Ruud,*, p. 211. 
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crocodile ; the sight is thought to cause inflammation of the eyes. 

So when a Crocodile clansman happens to go near a crocodile he 
spits on the ground as a preventive charm, and says, “ There is # 
sin.” Yet they call the crocodil»their father, celebrate it in their 
iestivals, swear by it, andpiake an incision resembling the mouth 
of a crocodile in the ears of their cattle as a to distinguish 
them from others. 1 The puti (a kind of antelc^) is the totemrf 
the Bamahgwats, another Bechuana cTan ; and to look on it was a * 
gre»t calamity to the hunter or to women going to the gardens^ 
The common goat is the«aered animal (totem ?) of the Madenassana 
Bushmen ; yet “ to look upon it would be to render the mau for 
the time impure, as well as to cause him undefined uneasiness.^ 3 <mm* 
A SJmoa^ clan had for its totem the butterfly. The insect was 
supposed to have three mouths ; lienee the Butterfly men were 
forbidden “to drink from a cocoa-nut shell water-bottle which had 
all the eyes or openings perforated. Only one or at the most 
two apertures drinking we$e allowed. A third would be a * 
mockery, and biing^Jbwn the wrath of his butterflyship. ” 4 

Cross Totems . — Another Samoan clan bad for its totem the ends of 
leaves and of other things. These ends^&e considered sacred, and 
not to be handled or used in any way. It is said to have been no 
.small trouble to the clansmen in daily life to cut off the ends of all 
the taro, bread-fruit, and cocoa*nut leaves required for cooking. 
Ends o^yams, bananas, fish, &c., were also carefully laid aside 
and regarded as being as unfit tor food as if they had been poison. 5 
This is an example of what may be called a cross totem, i.r., a totem 
which is neither a whole animal or plant, nor a part of one parti- 
cular species of animal or plant, but is a particular part of all (or 
of a number of speues of) animals or plants. Other examples of 
cross totems are tin* ear of any animal (totem of u Malnli clan in 
Bengal) ;* the ev»s of fish (totem of a 3 \ moan clan) ; r bone (totem 
of the Sauks anti Foxts in North America'' : * and blood (totem of 
the Blackfeet Indians)/* Mole exactly, stub totems should be 


1 T,i\ insMnne, tt.nl Th ,-<■/#// h>\\ lit S,,vti. A fitrn, 

p 2.1 o ; John Mat keii/n*. T> o }*<«//« Sm th <<J the llm*, p. 

13.1/1 ; Ca-ali', The p. gll. 

- J. Ma< kenzie, r/i. nt., 3'Jl >•/ ; rf\ Jt.ur. A,ithr<>j>. In^ f , 
p. St. 1 J. Matkeiizie, <‘p. Cit.. 1 -j1. 

4 Turner, St, in'*, p. 7fi. Jh., 7 u. ^ 

" J'. (jutht. /,'■ , , .Tuh p 77 
~ TmiM-r, fi>. c it , p. 71. e Morgan, A. p. 170 

■'///. p. 171 
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called cross-split totems ; while tl^e name cross totem shmld be 
reserved for a totem which, overstepping the limits of a single 
- natural species, includes under itself several species. Examples 
of such cross totems are the small bird totem of the Om alias, 
the reptile tot^m of the Omahas, 1 andrthe big tree totem of the 
Sutiks and Foxes 

Sometimes the animal is fed or even kept alive in captivity. 

A Samoan clan whose totem was the eel used to present the 
<£rst fruits of the taro plantations to the teds; 3 another Samoan 
clan fed the cray-fish because it was their (totem. 4 The Delawares 
sacrificed to hares; to Indian corn they offered bear’s flesh, but to 
sasdosv and bears Indian corn ; to fishes they offered small pieces of 
bread in the shape of fish^». 5 Amongst the Narrinytjii ixftSouth 
Australia men of the Snake clan sometimes catch snakes, pull out 
their teeth or sew up their mouths, ami keep them as pets. 6 In a 
Pigeon clan of Samoa a pigeon u.tsr car<*fully kept and fed. 7 
Amongst the Kabul g in Java. vb*w> totem is red dog, each 
family as a rule keeps one of these animals, \fnich they will on no 
account allow to he stuick or ill-used by any one. 8 Eagles me 
kept iu cages and fed in some of tin* Moipii villages, and the eagle 
is a Mcejui totem. ,J _The Ainns iu Japan keep eagles, mows, owl-, 
and hears in cages, and show a super.stitf.ms reveietice for them ; 
the young hear cubs are suckled Kj the women. 1 " 

The dead totem is mourned for and buried like a dead ohuismin. 
In Samoa, if a mail of the Owl totem found a dtud owl by the 
road side, he would sit down and weep ovei it and heat his forehead 
with stones till tin* blood flowed. The bird would then he wrapped 
up and huiii*d with as much uriemmiy as if it had been a human 
being. “This, however, was not the death ot the god. He was 


1 Thin? lisp. , 238, 248. 2 Mm gin, A. S., 170. 

3 Turner, up. at., p. 71. 4 /^., p. 77. 

5 Lo'kiei, Uistm >/ of the. J fission of the T'n tied Brethren in th 
Amsriof. l. p. 4u; De ScUweimt/. Life of Xeisbcryer, p. 95 i>q. 

" X’lti e>> Trthe-t of Smith An^tniUil, p. 63. 

‘ Turner, o/i. mt., p. 64. 

8 EalBcs, ,,rjoro , i. p. 32?, ed. 1817. 

9 rSomke, fvw/.v Bone-’ o f th-' Moqm* or '.1/ onnr, pp. 252, 336. 

10 J. *1. /, n. 252, 254; Id., in. 239; Rem, .A 'pun, i. 446 sq ; 
Sieh<ild, Eton i- 1 . Sind , n* i>er die A ujm, p 26; is limine, f)er Ruet'en- 

c etdtit< )nu£ do U /< fen test der A Mu*, p. 44 i>q. Y uuig beais are 
similarly nrouidit up ■ t!i<»uh n<»t mu kl**d) by the Uiljaks a people 
on the lower Anioor, wh«> .n.* pmhaps akin to the Amos (Seheuhe, 
Die Amo*, p. Ilerne^T Ethnoyrophi f n. ]». 307 sq.). 
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supposed; to be }*et alive, and inchoate in’all the owls in existence." 1 
The generalization here implied is characteristic of toteniism ; it is 
not merely an individual but the species that is reverence^. The • 
AVanika in eastern Africa look <pn the hyarna as one of then- 
ancestors, and the death a liywna is mourned by the whole 
people ; the momniug for a chief is said to be as nffRiiug compared 
to the mourning for a hyasna. 8 A tribe of soutl^n Aiabia used to 
bury a dealt gazelle wherever they fmufd one, and the whole tribe • 
niouipied for it seven days. 3 The lobster was generally considered® 
sacred by the Greeks, and not eaten ; if the people of Seriphos (an 
island in the ^Egeanl caught a lobster iu their nets they put it 
back into the sea; if they found a dead one, they buried it a®l 
niourne&over it as over one of themselves. 4 At Athens any man 
who killed a wolf had to bury it by .subscription. 5 A Californian 
tribe which reverenced the buzzard held an annual festival at which 
the chief ceremony was the dulling of a buzzard without losing a 
drop of its blood, was then skeined, the feathers wt*re preset ved # 
to make a sacred drtJI for the medicine-man, and the body was 
buried in holy ground amid the lamentations of the old women, 
who mourned as foi the loss of a relative ^ A lend 0 

As some totem clans avoid looking at their tofem, so others are 
careful not to speak of by its ])i'opcr name, but use descrip- 
tive epithets instead. The thieo totems of the Delawares — the 
wolf, turtle, and turkey — were lefctied to respectively as “round 
foot," “eiawler,” and “not chewing,*' the last refeiring to the 
bird's habit of swallowing its food ; and the elans called themselves, 
not Wolves, Turtles, ami Tui keys but “ Hound Feet,” ‘‘ Crawleis," 
and “Thov* who do not chew.” 7 The Bear clan of the Ottawa* 

(ailed the m^eln s not Beais but Big Feet. 8 The object of these 

1 Turner, •-/> at.. p. 21. *'/. 20. BO s-/ 

~ Charles New, hit . , Wttiitfinwi*. omf Lnhnuis in Eosterii Africu y 

p. 122. 

: lb 'bertson Smith. Ki nsb tpuntl M»r, t •<•/*' i, ( E,t, h/ .1 p 195. 

4 Aeli ai, -X. J., xm. 2o. Tin- solemn burial <<f a s inline bva riw*r- 
"ide is a i ciemouy ob^rud m Spun <>u A-.li \Y\dnesduv {Folk-tone 

A’e IV. 1st s v A 

‘ ayetpei av7(fi ra Trp'o? t)]V Tcnpr,v. Seliol. on Anolhuaus Hliod***-, 

U. 124. 

*’ B'-eani. in Alfred Uobui'.on’s I. if*’ /</ <'>ih fnrnhi, p. 291 sq.\ 
Bueloit. X"fn'' ton * . ,.f th* l*. ni/h St- ft. >, iu. j» 1 l'i v S. 

* IhifUMn. 77/e ton*/ ft. ,i >,1 L,j. »,//-. p. :j9 ; Morgan^ A. S, 

p. 171; t [«*' k**w * l.Ier. p. 217. . 

H J« 27th .-sc-pt. lS"i, p 2»l-b quoting ti an the Van-uhan 
Ju‘<i iiul v Toi.e.t„;. No. 14, Man h !>:■>. 
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circumlocutions is probably to give no offence to tbe ^rorship- 
ful animal, just as Swedish her® girls are careful not to call the 
„ wolf and the bear by their proper names, fearing that if they heard 
themsefves so called the beastft would attack the cattle. Hence 
the herd girls call the wolf “the .silen^one,” “grey' legs,’’ “golden 
tooth”; and^e bear “the old man,” “great father,” “twelve 
wen’s strength, ’^golden feet,” ie. 1 Similarly the Kamtchatkans 
. never speak of the bear are? wolf by their proper name?, believing 
j^that these animals understand human speech. 2 Bushmen ^hink 
it very unlucky to refer to the lion by na^ie. 3 

. , ^The penalties supposed to be incurred by acting disre- 
spectfully to tffe totetjj are various. The Bakala* think 
that if a man were to eat his totem the women of his 
clan would miscarry and give birtjj to animals of the totem 
kind, or die of an awful disease . 4 The JElk clan among 
the Omahas believe that if any clansman were to touch 
any part of the m^e*eik, or eat its flesh or the flesh of 
the male deer, i*e would break out in boils and white spots 
in different parts of the body . 5 ^he Red Maize subclan 
of the Omahas believe that, if they were to eat of the red 
maize, they would have running sores all round their 
mouth. 1 ' And in general the Omahas believe that to eat 
of the totem, even in ignorance, would cause sickness, not 
only to the eater, but also to his wife and children . 7 
White hair is regarded by them as a token that the person 
has broken a totem taboo, e.y., that a man of the Reptile 
clan has touched or smelt a snake. s The inhabitants of 
Wetar think that leprosy and madness are the result of 
& 

1 L. Pnwiit Lift’ in Aireden, p. 251. 

- S teller, ftr^rhr wni deni L'lndr KnmMmtkn, p. 276. 

3 J. Mackenzie, Tni Ftw* X<>rth of the ( Jut aye Rtcer, p. 151. 

~ 4 Du rh.ullu, K>[unt. Afr p. oOO. 

> flu,:/ It,,., 22f>. s II,., 231. 

‘ James, /£,, neditnrii to the Rocky Mountains, ii. p. 50. 
s Third &!>. , 27J? 
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eating tl»e totem . 1 The worslyppers of the Syrian goddess, 
whose creed was saturated with totemism, believed that if 
they ate a sprat or an anchovy.their whole bodies Ivould 
break out in ulcers, their fcgs would waste awav^&nd their 
liver melt, or that their belly and legs \voy*d swell up . 2 
The Egyptians, one of whose totefhs seems to have been 
the pig, thought that if a man drank pig’s milk his body ' 
would break out in a scab . 3 The Bosch negroes of Guiana 
think that if they ate the cnpiai (an animaMike a pig) i^ 
would gfve «*hem leprosy . 4 The Siffijhie tribe of Dyaks, 
whose totem seems to be the deer (they will not eat its 
flesh nor allow it to be ca*ried into their houses or cooked 
at their fires; the men wHl not even touch it), believe 

that if any man were to eat deer’s fle>k he would go mad : 
a man who ran about the forest nakec^ imitating the noises 
and habits of a deer, was thought to have eSten venison.' 

The Samoans thought it dunth to injure or eat their 
totems. The totem was supposed to take up his abode in 
the sinner’s body, and there to gender the very thing 
which he had eaten till it earned his death .' 5 

Thus if a Turtle man ate of a turtle lie crew my ill. and the 
voice of the turtle was heaid m Ills inmib savin'-'. “ He ati me ; 

I am killing lnm ." 7 If a Tncklv Sc a-Ureliiu man eccii.uine.l one of 
these shell- ti.li, a prn klv se i-melnn giew in In. body ami killed 
him . 8 Put's heait and oetopu. weir c ‘ pi, illy fatal to the* cater 
who had these for his totem .' 1 Il a Midi, t man ate a mullet he 
sc punted . 1,1 If a Co. hie man pieki d up a roc kle ami eanic'd ir away 
fiom the slioie. it appealed on some part of his pc i ai ; if In- a. tu.dly 

»' 

1 Riedel, f.p. re/., p 4.M>. * 

J Plutarch, lie Sepei Ill; Seldom I*-' 'hi S'/rn, p it’,0 , 

Ltipsn, liii.s. -i IMutar' li, / . .■ ■ i m., s. 

4 .1 Crelaux, thirt* V Amt rojH< ‘ht .Sec/, p. .V.l. 

f.cw. .S.C H , p. 2P.J ;ey. IJcjtj. 8 TlinuT, Sum'll. p. 1 c ' {. % 

7 II., P .Ml. 7 //'..nl. 

’’ I!,.. 72. ■" lb., ol, 75. • 
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ate it, it grew on liis nose. 1 * If a^man whose totem was tl» ends of 
banana leaves used one of them as a cap, baldness was the result. - 
- If a Butterfly man caught a butterfly, it struck him dead. 3 The 
dVild Pigeon dan might not* use as plates the reddish-seared 
breadfruit ^aycs £ * under a penalty ofi-being seized with rheumatic 
swellings, 01 NS 1 eruption all over the body called tangosusu, and 
"resembling dncftm-pox.” 4 If a Domestic Fowl man ate of that 
n bird, delirium and death were the consequence. 5 

r In such « ases, however, the Samoans hud a mode of appeasing the 
angry totem. The offender himself or o*>e of his clan was wrapped 
in leaves and laid m an unheated oven, as if he were about to 
h* baked. Thus if amongst the Cuttle-Fish clan a visitor had 
caught a cuttle-fish amU rooked it. or if a Cuttle-Fish^nan had 
been present at tlie eating of a cuttle-Hsh, the Cuttle-Fish elan 
met ami diose a man or woman who went through the pretence of 
_ being baked. Otherwise a cuttle-lid- would grow in the stomach 
of some of the dan and be tlysir death 6 with the stinging 
ray lisli and the mullet. But if a memberof the clan of which 
these two fish were the joint tot> m tasted either of them, then, in 
addition to the bakiuc Tic hail to drink a cup of rancid oil dregs, 
probably as a purgative. 7 This pietence of cooking a clansman 
seems to have been especially obligatory when the totem had been 
cooked in the oven. To have*afteruards used the oven without 
going tbiough tins form of expiation would have been fatal to the 
family. 9 

In Australia, also, the punishment for eating the totem 
appears to have been sickness or death. 9 But it is not 
merely the totem which is tabooed to the Australians ; 
they have, besides, a very elaborate code of food prohibi- 
tions, which vary chiefly with age, being on the whole 
strictest and most extensive at puberty, aud gradually 
relaxing with advancing years. Thus young men are 
forbidden to eat the emu ; if they ate it, it is thought 


1 Ib.. 4'). 

: 70. 

* Ib', 37. 

■ lb., US, cf 72. 

J J. .1. /.,-Mui. p. 7J2. 


- Ib., 70. 
J Ib., 70. 


Ib., 31 sq 

* Ib., 59, cj. 5S, 69 sq.. 
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that tlfey would be afflicted with sores all o\er their 
bodies. 1 * The restrictions on women till they are past the 
age of child-bearing seem to b»* more numerous than those 
on men. Children are Rot restricted at alL^3r are old 
men and old women.- These restrictions f\e removed b^ 
an old man smearing the person's # f ace with the fat of the 

forbftlden animal. 1 ** 

• 

In some tribes the respect for the totem has lessened or dis- 
appeared. Thus the Xaiiinyeii in South Austria do not Kill 
their toi?m ^iless it is an animal whitl* is good for food, when 
they have no objection to eating it . 4 5 * Mr Eyre nevei oWrwd 
any reluctance on the part the natives ut Smith Austialia to 
kill their totems . 3 Some nUtives of New South Wales, thoiuh # 
they will not theif^^'es kill tlr*ir totem, have no objection to 
anyone else killing it and tliev will then eat it . 8 * The Iheii m 
South Australia pay no pirtnular re^p^t-to their totems, and 
they eat them . 7 A Samoan of the Tmtie dan. though he would 
not himself eat a tmtie. would help a neighbor to uit up and 
cook one ; hut m doing so he kt.pt a bandage over his mouth 
lest an embryo tmtie should shp # doun Ins thiout* glow up, and 
kill him.'' 

A Bee huana will kill his totem if it he a huitliil animal, 
eg., a lion, but n«t without apologising to the animal, and 
the slater must go thioiigh a foim of j-urith atmn tor the 
saeiileg* '* Sinnlaily in Xmth Autern a, if an biutaoiuk of the 
Bear dan killed a hear, he made the heist a l< a-t •»! its own tle-h 
and halangUed it, apologising tm the n. « » *Mty lie w i*. nnd* r of 
killing it, alleging tlut his « hd'iu n wi ie Ijimgi \ ,v« 1,1 n^ih, but 
not all «'»f tin* Motjui dans nh-tain lioin eating tie n totuiis . 11 The 


1 T. L Mitdiell, Thm E. ■ i 

.1 //>?/,. thif, li. p 341 
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tribes about Alabama ami Georgy bad no n speet for their* totems, 
and would kill them when they got the (.'banco. 1 The Oinahas do 
liot wo^hip their totems. 2 

• 

The rektion between a man ^nd liis totem is one of 
mutual lielpakd protection. If the man respects and cares 
%r the totem, die experts that the totem will da the same 
m by him. In Seuegambia the totems, when they, are 
dangerous animals, will not hurt thSir clansmen; e.ff., men 
of the Scorpion clan affirm that scorpions (of a very deadly 
kind) will run over their bodies without biting th«nn. 3 A 
similar immunity from snakes was claimed by a Snake 
clan (Ophiogenes) in Cyprus. 4 5 6 Another Snake clan (Ophio- 
genes) in Asia Minor, believing that were descended 
from snakes, and that snakes were their kinsmen, sub- 
mitted to a practiraJ“test the claims of any man amongst 
them whom they suspected of being no true clansman. 
They made a snake bite ldm ; if he survived, he was a 
true clansman ; if lie died, he was not." J 

Similar is the test of a medicine-man among the Moxos 
of Peru. One of their totems is the tiger (jaguar); and a 
candidate for the rank of medicine-man must prove his 
kinship to the tiger by being bitten by that animal and 
surviving the bite." The I’m lli, a Snake clan in Africa, 
had a similar test of kinship ; they exposed their new-born 
children to snakes, and if the snakes left them unharmed 

1 Adair, Hist. A inn. In, Hunt, p. Id. 

Doi *.t*y in Avici A nb i[un >• , v. 274. 

3 Ft- • h? t? iii. p. 30*5. 

4 Pl'ny, .V // . x\\ in. 30. 

5 V ' ino m Pnvianx. 32, vol i. p. 524, ed. Ku-1. For the snake 
descent*-' >t tin* rim, m-c Strabo, xiu. 1, It; Aehan, X J.„ xii. 30. 

6 “Relation d»* l.i Mi won des Maxes clans le Peion/’ printed m Fr. 

F «’ caFs Vnyo.jKf, mu; I/rle d Occul>:atuJe$ y ui. p. 240. and m Lttt. 

vui. p. S9. 
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or only'bit without killing tjiem, the children were legiti- 
mate ; otherwise they were bastards. 1 In Nenegambia, at 
the present day r , a python is OKpeeted to visit every child 
of the Python clan wfthin eight days afjt^ birth; a 
Mandingo of this clan has been known to.-^ay that if lii^ 
children were not so visited, he would kill them.- 

The Malagasy custom of placing a m-wdtmn i lnM at the entrance 
to a cattle-pen, and then dll' mg tee tattle over it to -ie whethet 
they would tiample on it or not. "a- peiliaps oiigmally a kin- 
ship test,* Another hiitli test of kinship null Ac saered amiiHl 
(though ot aAiHeient kunl) is that used ti*UsMivei the new Dhuima 
Raja in Assam. He is supposed to he an incarnation ol the deity : 
and when he dies the child* that ictuses its motion s milk and 
prefers that of a cow is the*iew Dhuima Raja . 4 This points to a 
cow totem. ’’Ste. * 

Other totem clans regard a man who has been bitten by 
the totem, even though he aunives, as disowned by the 
totem, and therefore •they expel him Trom the clan. 
Among the Crocodile clan of 4ke Beehuanas, if a man lias 
been bitten by a crocodile, or merely had water splashed 
over him by a crocodile’s tail, he is expelled the clan."' 
Some judicial ordeals may have originated in totem tests 
of kinship. Thus, in Travancore, there was a judicial 
ordeal by snake-bite ; the accused thrust his hand into a 
mantle in which a cobra was wrapped up ; if it bit him. 
he was guilty ; if not, he was innocent.'’' That we have 


1 Varro, UjC. ot.\ 1'hny, .V. // . mi. S 14 % Pliny ha-' cj»»t it wmns 
end on. He says that it the snake*. did n>'t in* » hildn-n the\ 

were hast an K We may safely emit** t his *tateti» *»t hy Verio’s. * 

“ {1 111. p wi*7. 

Elhs, H,A of Mnthnjtfv nr, i. p ]f>r A- 'oidm^ to Mr Sihive, 
this was only done with childr* u horn in the month Alakaosj {Folk- 
Lore lire., u. of) S'[.) % 

4 Rohm^-iu, iJe.'.rri/iiu's Ju'nu/tf ».f .l.ss / .n, p. 342 .s'/. 
r> Livingstone, So/th Amro^ p ’J % 

J. Canter Visseher, Letters /non Maluh.ie, p. 60. *For an ordeal 
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here a relic of totemism appArs not only from the’worship 
of snakes in the district, but also from the fact that, if a 
dead cobra was found by The people, it was burned with 
the same^^emonies as the body of a man of high caste . 1 
rOaths were originally ordeals, and some of them are of 
totem origin. The Crocodile clan of the Bechuanas swear 
by the crocodile ; the Santals (or £onthals), a totem tribe 
of Bengal, are said to adore the tiger (which probably 
means that the tiger is one of their totems), and^to swear 
on a tiger’s skin is their most solemn oath . 1 

But it is not enough that, the totem should merely 
abstain from injuring, he must positively benefit the men 
who put their faith in him. The SnalJ^ian (Ophiogenes) 
of Asia Minor belieyed that if they were bitten by an 
adder they had only to put a snake to the wound and 
their totem would suck out the floison and soothe away 
the inflammation and the phiiv 1 Hence Omaha medicine- 
men, in caring the sick, imitate the action and voice of 
their (individual) totem . 4 Members of the Serpent clan iu 
Senegambia profess to heal by their touch persons who have 
been bitten b\ serpents . 5 A similar profession was made 
in antiquity by Snake clans in Africa, Cyprus, and Italy. e 

by crocodiles in Madagascar (wheie the crocodile is much reverenced), 
'•ee Folk-Lore lift' , 11 . p. 65, cj. p. *21. 

1 Vi seller, t>2>. ctt., p. 162. For ordeal by snake-bite, cf. Aslotick 
Researches, i. p. 391. 

- Dalton, Kth. of Bat., p. 214. For the Sonthal (Santal) totems, 
see As. (juif/t. lit r July 1SS6. p. 76. For other oaths bearing strong 
liupre^ ofr* a totem urmin (^wearing on a bear's skm, a lizard s skin, 
earth of an ant lull, &e.'. see Dalt<m, op. at., pp. 38, 15S, 294. 

,J htrabo, xm. 1, 14. in Madagascar a god ot healing was also, like 
Aev’ulapiu-s a god ot serpents; hi-' attendants carried living serpents 
m their hands Folf.-Lotc Rce., u. 2<>,'. 

1 James, Espcfltiitm to the Rod if Mountains , i. p. 247. 

5 Iln ne d' Eth nojnf^bir, ill. p. 396. 
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The SHiall Bird subclan of th^Omahas, though ordinarily they 
are forbidden to eat small birds, in sickness may eat prairie 
chickens. 1 * The Samoan clan whose totem was the ends of leaves 
and of other things, though in ordinary life they might ?iot use 
them, were allowed and eve* requited to Ian a sick cj^^man with 
the ends of cocoa-nut leallets £ Members of the Sc' -Weed elan m 
Samoa, when they went to fight at sea, took with them some sea^ 
w r eed, which they threw into the sea to hinder the flight of the 
enemy ; if the enemy tried to pick it up it sank, but rosy again 
when any of the Sea-Weed clan paddled up to it. 3 This resembles 
the common incident in folk tales of magic obstacles thrown out 
by fugitives to stay pursuit. # 

Again, the totem gives his clansmen important informa- 
tion by means of omens. • In the Coast Murring tribe of 
New South Wal^^ach man's totem warned him of com- 
ing danger ; if his totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo 
would warn him against his foes . 4 * * ?>*e Kurnai in Victoria 
reverence the crow as one of their ancestors, and think 
that it watches over tliem and answers their questions by 
cawing/* . * 

The Samoan totems gave omens to their clansmen. 
Thus, if an owl Hew before the Owl clan, as they 
marched to war, it was a signal to go on ; but if it flew* 
across their path, or backwards, it was a sign to retreat/ 
Some kept a tame owl on purpose to give omens in war . 7 
The appearance of the totem in or about the house wa» by 
some clans regarded as an omen of death ; the totem had 


1 Third ifrp., 23S. ~ Tnnnr *S>niunr, 7<k 

3 Ih., p. 71. 4 d. _l. / . Mil. ll*5/< . XVI. 4tfc 

r> Id. xv. p. 415. f ‘ Turmr. So, unit. 21.*!i 6<». 

7 Ih., 25 v/. Other omen** Were drawn Iwm tin* i.iiub>>u if 7 ' . *21, 
shooting star (21k spent-" «»t ti^h r27>. • h>u<U 27k • uttfi -tidi 

(210, herons (3f»>, a i reeper-hinl (3s li/anK (14, 47’. a 

bird (4b i, kiimhdierh (4 b, 54 ), dog* (410. hat- (51), "builds t»*eth 55 ^ 

lightning 1 51* .*</ \ mil hir»l (HI, 85’. th^ bird cull'd poipii\ii& 
bamoensis (64;, eels (66;, aud centipede" (6t»). * 
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come to fetch his kinsman. »JFhis was the case with land- 
crabs and eels . 1 

When the conduct of the tfttem is not all that Ins'] clansmen 
could deM^^they have various ways^of putting pressure on him. 
In harvest tin*-*, when the birds eat the corn, the Small Bird clan 
«>f the Omahas take some corn which they chew and spit over the 
«* Held. This is thought to keep the birds fioin the crops. 2 If 
r- worms infest the onu the Reptile clan of the Omahas catch some of 
them and pound them up with some graffis of corn which have been 
heated. They make a soup of the mixture and eat it, believing that 
free corn will noth.* infested again, at least for that year. 3 During 
a fog the men of tile Turtle subclan of the Onmha^usdE to draw 
the figure of a turtle on the ground with its lace to the south. 
Oil the head, tail, middle of the r baek, and on each leg were 
pin ed small pieces of a red breei-h-olrdi with some tobacco. This 
was thought to make the fog disappear. 4 ^pother Omaha clan, 
who are described as Wind people, ‘‘flap their blankets to start a 
breeze which will dnvg off the mosquitoes.” 5 

It is more difficult to realize the relation between a man 
and his totem when that totem Is an inanimate object. 
But such totems are rare. 


In Australia we find : thunder (Encounter Bay tribe, S. Australia) 
( X>'t. Tr. S. Avst 18*5), ram (Dieti, S. Australia) ( J . A. /., xii. 
iiy./b the star a Aquil.e or Fomalhaut 1 Mukjarawaint, W. Victoria) 
fM., xii. 33/i, xiii. 19J//\ hot wind and sun (Wotjobulluk, N. W. 
Victoria) (LI, xvi. 31// ; Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 


1 Turner, ih., 66, 72. 

2 Thmf Repent, p. 238 sq. The idea perhaps is that the birds 
eat in the persons ot their clansmen, and give tangible evidence that 
they have eaten their till. But cf Riedel, op. ciL, p. 327. 

{ Third Rep., 248. With this custom compare a Syrian superstition. 
When caterpillars mvnuied a \ ineyard or hell the vugms were gathered 
aitaJ one ot the caterpillars was taken and a girl made its mother. 
Then the\*~l>ewailed and liurieii it. Thereafter they conducted the 
* k mother’* to the plate where the caterpillars weie, consoling her, 
m order tint all the caterpillars murht leave the garden (Lagarde, 
Rrlopnge ji/ir ' Eeelrsntstu'i Antupissimfe, p. 137»). Cf. Zettschrift 
^ fur Ethan 1 <> /o’, xv. p. 93; The People of Turkey, by a Consul's 
daughter and wile, it. p- 247. 

4 Third Ref., 240. 
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1SS3 , p.*81S), honey„(Kamilaroi,/iX. S. "Wales) {J. A. L, xii. 500), 
and clear water (Kuin-Muibura, Queensland; (Id., xiii. 344). Flood- 
water and ligli tiling are names of what Mtssis Fison and 1 1 o v^i 1 1 rail 
the two primary classes of the KitUuna tribe in Queensland (Id., 
xiii. 336;. As we shall see, * hoy probably aic or \wi v^teins. In 
America we find ice (Punka totem) (Moigan, A. S., 155', thunder 
(Omaha, Kaw, MTnnel 'ago, 1’otawatta^ie, S.iuk ami Foxes) (//».,« 
155, 156, 157, 167, 1 7 <>), earth (Kaw) (ib , 156., water tMiumtaiee, 
MiariTi, Mo«pii) (ib., 159, 16S ; Thmike. Snake Dance tf th> Marquis 
of Arizona, 50, 117, 33^), wind iCieek) (Morgan, oj>. tit., 161 ; 
Adair, Hist. Anar. Indians, p 15; GaNehet, Majrataui Lnjcud of 
the Creek Indians, i. p. 155], salt ^Cieek) (Morgan, lyf. at. ; Gatsi lift, 
aj>. at., i. 156$, sun (Miami, Mocpiij tMor£an, m/j. at., 16b ; P.ouike, 
op. at., 50, 117, 335 sq ), snow (Miami) 'Morgan, Inc. at.; cr below, 
p. 37), bone (Sauk and Foxes )%{ib., 17ni, vu (Sank and Foxes) ( d> ., 
170), sand iMoijiu) (ib , l79;Tk>urke. *<p. r t f., 335:, and lain iMmjiu) 
(Morgan, ry>. at . In A4u a sun and lain an* Dnmara 

totems (Andei'.on, Lake N'/anu. p. *221). In India one of the 
constellations is a Smtal (Sontlial) tnte^i Quart. Jta\, July 
lSb6, p. 76); and the foam of the u\ei is an Oiaon totem and not 
to be eaten by the ilan-mien iD.dtoii in Tr. EtjnK'J. Sue , X. S, 
vi. 36). In Samoa we have the minbow. shooting star, cloud, 
moon, and lightning .Tmiiei. Sa%aa, 21, 27, 35, 53, 59, 67). 

In a lew \ ases colnui? aie tnt« nis : thus i c «1 is an Omaha totem 
(Morgan. A. S , p. 155 1 , led paint and blue aie Cbn«»k«e totems 
{ib., 164), and veiimlnm is the name of a ^ubdiviMon of the 
Delawares ,/A, 172; however, tlie natuie of tin s t - MthdiviMons of 
the thiee Dilawaie elans is not deal . This pcihaps explains the 
aversion whMi some tiibes * xlubit toi leitain colouis. Thus red 
was forbidden m one di-triet of Mangata ,in the South l'aiifa) 
because it was thought otten-dve to the gods ' I i ill. Moths and Smtas 
of the South Pacijic, p. 29). Light yillow is a det.^tabh (ohnir to 
a Hervey islander ( ib. , 227). The Ye/idis abominate blue d.ayard, 
Nineveh, i. p. 300). 

It is remarkable how small a part is planted in tot«mUm by the 
heavenly bodies. In the Il-^ts of totims before us, the ^un 
occurs once in Australia, nine in Atii«a, and sever* times in 
Amern a (besides Morgan and Poitrke a.s above, cf. MT.ennan 
in Fnrta. Iter.. October 1M39. p. 413k The Min was the spceial 
divinity of the chiefs of the Natcluz, but that it was a Sdern is 
not certain; *f. Lafitau, Mi cars dr? Sai/ray^ Anu riqumn*, i. P’d ; 
Charlevoix, II i A. dt la Nouvclle Ft a nee, vi. 177 55 *; Lett, id if., 
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vii 9 sq. ; Chateaubriand, Vbyayhsen Amcriquc, 227 sq., d?l. 12mo, 
Mieliel Levy ; C. C. Jones, Antiquities of the Southern Indians, 
p. 23;;. but a star or constellation appears only twice, and the 
moon appears, with a doubtful%xception in America (S. Hearne, 
Journey Prince of Wales FefH in Hudsons Bay to the 

Northern Ocean, p. 148; it may have been an individual totem), 
A>nly in Samoa. 

With regard to artificial totems, we are told generally that 
Bengal totems include artificial objects (As. Quart . Rev.? July 
1886, p. 75), and net is given as a Knrmi totem ( ib. , 77). In 
America, tent is a totem of the Kaws (Morgan, A. S , 156) ; ball of 
tfce Onondaga I-Wjuois (ib., 91) i 1 good knife of the Mandans (ib., 
15S); and knife, lodge, Aid bonnet of the Minnitawes [ib . , 159). 
Schoolcraft gives cord as a Huron (Wyandot) totem, but it is not 
included in Morgan and Powell's li*ts of Huron totems (School- 
craft, Ind. Tr., iv. 204; Morgan, op. cit., 153; First Rep. Bur . 
Ethnul ., p. 59). * ^ 

In order, apparently, to put himself more fully under 
the protection of the"i totem, the clansman is in the habit 
of assimilating-himself to the totem by dressing in the skin 
or other part of the totem animal, arranging his hair and 
mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem, and repre^ 
senting the totem on his body by cicatrices, tattooing, or 
paint. The mental state thus revealed is illustrated by 
the belief held by many North American Indians that they 
have each an animal (bison, calf, tortoise, frog, bird, £c.) 
in their bodies . 2 

In going to battle the Minnitarees dress in wolf skins ; the skin 
with the tail attached hang* down the back, the man’s head is 
inserted in a hole in the skin, aud the wolfs head hangs down on 
his breast. 3 Lewis an< Clarke saw a Teton Indian wearing two or 


1 But according to Mr Beauchamp (.1 me r iron Antiquarian, viti. p. 
55) no Mich totem exited, and the mention of it is due to a misunder- 
standing. 

2 Maximilian, Prmz zu Wied, Reise in das ianere Xord-Ainerika, 
ii. pp. 190, 270. 

3 Ib., ii, 224. Tlie ( Minmtaree v > ic^rard the wolf as especially strong 
“medicine” ,(5&). This 15 the spiut, it not the letter, of totemi&m. 
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three raftn skins fixed to the b»ek of the girdle, with the tails 
sticking out behind; ou hit. head lie wore a raven skin split into 
two parts and tied so as to let the beak project from the forehead. 1 
Amongst the Tklinkets on solenPh occasions, such as Janees, 
memorial festivals, and burials, individuals often appjg^disguised 
in the full form of their totem animals ; and, as a rule, each clans- 
man caniesat least an easily recognisable part of his totem with* 
him. 2 3 Condor clans in Peru, who believed themselves descended 
from '•the condor, adorned themselves with the featheis of the 
bird. 3 % 

The Iowa clans have each a distinguishing mode of dressing the 
hair, e.g., the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hairJn imitation %£ 
horns, modes of dressing the ha^r, however, are confined 

to male children, who, as soon as they are grown, shave off all 
the hair except the scalp-lock^ with a fringe of hair surrounding 
it. 4 Amongst the Omahas, tfte smaller boys of the Black Shoulder 
(Buffalo) clan wear t*^ locks of h.^r in imitation of horns 5 6 The 
Hanga clan of the Omahas (also a Buffalo elan) wear a crest of 
hair about two inches long, standing eree^a^ul extending fiom ear 
to ear ; this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo. 8 The Small 
Bird dan of the Omahas “ leave a little hair front, over the 
forehead, for a bill, and some at the back of the head, fur the bird’s 
tail, with much over each ear for*the wings.” 7 The Turtle sub- 
clan of the Omahas “cut off all the hair from a boy’s head, 
except six locks ; two aie left on cadi side, one over the forehead, 
and one hanging down the back in imitation of the legs, head, and 
tail of a turtle.’’ 8 Amongst the Mangauja in eastern Africa 
“ one trains his locks till they take the admired form of the 
buffalo’s horns ; others prefer to let their hair hang in a thick coil 
down their backs, like that animal's tail.” 9 

The practice of knocking out the upper front teeth at puberty, 
which prevails in Australia and elsewhue, is, or was once, piuhably 

1 Lewis and Clarke, Travels to the Sour re of the Misuari Ihcer , i. 
p. 123, London, 1815. 

2 Holmberg in Acta Sue. Scient Fen him, ifc 293 s</. y 328 ; Petroff, 
Report on the Population, Industrie s, and Resources of Alnbha^p. 
166. * 

3 J. G. Muller, (leach, it. rrmericaniscfun Crrehgionen, p. 327. 

4 Schoolcraft, hid. Tr m. 269. 

5 Third Rep., 229. % 

6 Ih., 235. 7 lb., 238. * //>., 240. 

9 Livingstone, Zambesi , p. 114. But it d^es not appear whether 

this people have totems or not. • 
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an imitation of tlie totem. ThefBatoka in Africa who ifflnpt this 
practice mv that they do so in on lei to be like o.\en, ulule those 
who .‘etam their teeth are like zebras. 1 Ihe Manganja chip their 
teeth to le-semhle those of tin-* cat or crocodile . 2 * It is remarkable 
that auion_, ^oine Austialian tube?, wlfo knock out one or two ot the 
upper liont teeth of hoys, the most prized ornaments of the women 
vare the two upper front tgeth of the kangaroo or wallaby; those 
are tied together at the loots so as to fonn a V, and aie worn in a 
necklace 01 hung amongst the hanv ; In other cases it is the* boys’ 
teeth which the women wear round then necks. 4 5 6 

The hone, reed, or stick which some Australian tribes thrust 
through their may be also ail imitation of the totem. It is 

not worn constantly, bi& is nisei ted when danger i^apj^eh ended ; 
which pel li.ips means that the man then seeks most to assimilate 
hmiselt to bis totem when lie most^needs the totem’s protection. 0 
Kuniai medicine-men could only communicate with the ghosts 
when they had these bones in their nosc-s.* 1 ^ 

The Hai'las of Queen Charlotte Islands are universally tattooed, 
the dcMun being in alj. cases the totem, executed m a conventional 
style. When several families of ditfereut totems live together in 
the same large Ipmse, a Haiila chief will have all their totems 
tattooed on his person. 7 8 The Iroquois tattooed their totems on 
their persons.* Mr E. James? a high authoiity on the North 


1 Li viu "stone, Snath Africa , p. 5.02. 

3 Id., Znnih^i, p 115. On the general custom of tiling the teeth 
among savages, see Z> - hehr ft fm Ethnolnq ,, , xtv. p. 213 sq. 

J Tr. Ltnbol. S > •>:. , new ships, i. p. 287 sq . ; June, a, id Pine. 
It. S' >e X. S. Wn/ri, xmi f!8S3) p. 2d; rf. G. F. Angas, So t aqe 
Lite ami Scenes m Audi, and Xev' Zeal , 1 . pp. 92, 98; Eyre, 
t fnn/'.j 11. p. 342 

4 Collin-, Account of the Enqllsh Colony nf X. S. IFfifes, London, 
1798. p. 581. 

5 T L. Mitchell, Three Expeditions into the Intenor of Xew South 
I Titles', in p. 339. 

6 Fi-'»n and Howitt, Knindaroi and Ear am, p. 25*3. 

7 (jmlnq, Sun', of Canada, Rep. r<>r lS?S-?'f pp. IOSb, 135b ; 
Sir Ithsnnaia Cunt rib. to KumrL, vol. xxi. No. 287, p. 3 .s up; Xatin e, 
2Uth .Tamuuy 1887, p. 285; Fourth Annual Pa'poit nf the Bureau of 
Ethnnlm/if. Washington, 1886, p. 67 sq. How Jiffeicnt the conven- 
tional lepresentatnm m tattooing may he from the true, we learn from 
the Hii*du tattoo mark* (cmnentionallv ,-uppo-ed to represent ducks, 
geese, peac.n !<-, deputed by Major-General A. Cunningham in 
his w«*rk, Th‘‘ Stn/nt offltj/nirut. j.late Hi. 

8 E. de SclfAeuutz, Lijc ansi Tunts of David Zeisbcrqcr, p. 7 0 . 
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America!* Indians, denies that ^ was a universal — from which 
we infer that it was a common — practice with them to have their 
totems tattooed on their person *. 1 Mackenzie says that the £)jib- 9 
ways (Chippe ways) are tattooed on* their cheeks or fo relief “ to 
distinguish the tribe to wtocli they belong.”- The ^fUsinibois 
(Assiniboels) tattooed figures of serpents, birds. &c. (probably 
their totems) on their persons . 3 Tiibes in South America are* 
especially distinguished by their tattoo mark*, hut whether these * 
are totem marks is not said . 4 The same applies to the natives • • 
of Yule Island , 5 Eskimos*of Alaska , 6 and Manganja-s in Africa . 7 
In one of the Hervey Islands (South Pacific) the tattooing was an 
imitation of the stripes on two different species of fish, probably 
totems . 8 '*Th(^ Australians do not tattoo* but raise cicatrices; in 
some tribes these cicatrices are arranged in patterns which serve 
as the tribal badges, consisting? of lines, dots, circles, semicircles, 

&c . 9 According to oue auth*nty, these Australian tiibal badges 
are sometimes representations of # the totem . 10 For the cases in 
which the women alone tattoo, see the note below . 11 


' " * • 

1 James in Xarratne of the Captivity and Adventures of John 

Tanner, p. 315. # » 

2 A. Mackenzie, Voyages through the Continent of North America, 

p. cxx. • 

3 Letts', tdif, vi. 32. 

4 Mai tui*, Znr FJhnog s <nshir Allies lea's zv,nal Brasilians , p. 55. 

5 D' Albertis, Xnv Guinea, i. p. 419. 

6 Bancroft, Xu t ice Races of the I J ua pc States, i 48. 

7 Livingstone, Lust Journal*, i. p. 110, cf p 125. 

8 Gill. Myth s and Songs of the S Pacific, p. 95. 

9 Brough Smyth, Aborigine* of Victona. i. p. xli. sg., 295, li. 313 ; 
E\re, J"u,n ., n. 333. 335; Itidley, Ku/ndaeen, p. 140 ; Jovrn. and 
P.oceed. R. S"i\ X. S. Wales, 1882, p. 201. 

10 Mr Chat held, in Fison and Howitt, Komi hr: oi and Knrnui, p. 
6tm, On tattooing in connexion with totemisin. **e«* Haherhmdt in 
Mittheil. dec a nth co/i. (resell, m Wien, \v ( 1 885 1 p- [53] sg. 

11 Among most of the Californian tub*--,, the Amos of Japan, the 

Chukchi in "sibei in, and manv <>t the ahoi urines of India. it is tin* \\ omen 
alone who are tat to« »»**!. Set* S. Puwtrs. 75. ot (‘ohto, mo, p 109; 
ftiebohl , Kthnol, Stud . ,nt>e t tin Aiuot, p 15: S* hen be. I>u A mo<, gp. 
6; XordeiisktoM, Voguge of the Vega, p. 290, popular edinfti; Gallon, 
Kthnol. ,f Bengal, pp. 114. 157, 161. 219, 251. (Among the Nairas 
of L T pper Assam tin* men tattoo. <>y. at , p. 59 •*'/ Uhl 

pioneers m California are of opinion that the leason whv th^women 
alone tattoo is that in case the\ aie taken »aptive they may l"* ie«og- ^ 
nized by their own people when oppm tumt^serws 11. i- uum. Mr 
Povrtffs says. ir. borne out by the fact that the California Indians are 
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Again. the totem is sometimes^ainteil on tlie person ofahe clans- 
man. This, as we have seen (p. S), is sometimes done by the 
Indians of British Columbia. Among the Hiuons (Wyandots) 
each tnen has a distinctive nn*le of painting the lace, and, at least 
in tlie cjTvj of the chiefs at installation, this painting represents 
tile totem. 1 Among the Moipiis the representatives of the clans at 
^foot-races, dances, Xe., have each a conventional lepie-a-ntation of 
his totem blazoned on b least or back.- A Pawnee, whose totem 
was a bntlalo head, is depicted by Catlin with a buffalo’* head 
clearly painted on his face and breast. 3 * 

The clansman also affixes his totem mark as a signature 
to treaties and otlier^documents , 4 and painty or r carves it 
on his weapons, hut. canoe, Arc. 

Thus the natives of the upper Dailtbg carve their totems on their 
shields. 5 The Indians who accompanied £*muel Hearne on his 
journev from Hudson s Bay to the Pacific painted their totems 
(sun, moon, and divc-^^ birds and beasts of prey) on their shields 
before going into bit tie. H Some Indian tiilus going to war carry 
standards, consisting of representations of their totems drawn on 
pieces of bark, which aie elevated on poles. 7 Among the Thlinkets 
shields, helmets, ramn>. blankrts. household fumituie, and houses 
are all marked with the totem, painted or carved. In single com- 
bats between chosen champions of diffeient Thlinket clans, each 


rent into -ueh infinitesimal di\isi.ui", any one of which may he 
arrayed m deadly tend against another at any moment, that tlie slight 
differetn es in their dialect" would not suffice to distinguish the captive 
squaw's “ (Powers, Tr. >•/ C.tfrf., p. l‘>y) Theie may theielore l>e a 
gram of truth in the explanation ot tattooing given by the Kliyen 
women in Bengal : they say that it was meant to conceal their beauty, 
lot which they weie apt to be carried off bv lieighl louring tubes 
R> xvi. p. 26S ; Dalton, ryi. cit. } p. 11-1). 

1 Fir*t R< i> , pp. 0*2, 64. 

1 BoUlke, Sunk? /hfr-"', p 220. 

3 Catlin, X. A/h?i. hul . li. plate 140. 

■* Heckc*Velder, huhna Xnttmi •?, p. 247. 

5 Bio ugh Smith, Ahi-i'i'tincs <>j i pp, xlu. 2S4. 

S. lie irm*. rii *•>/ fa th? Xnrtht'i ii Oifii/i, p. 1 4 s ' sq. These, 
however, mav hale 1 m en individual totems. Some ot the Indians hail 
iiianv such hgures on tlieii shields 

7 Chateaubriand, Pov. ?n J //"'/*., j'p. 194, 199, 224; Charlevoix, 
ILst. ib In Xtii’i. F> . p. 329. -s 
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wears a l^lmet representing his totem . 1 2 3 In front of the houses of 
the chiefs and leading men of the Hahlas are erected posts carved 
with the totems of the inmates. As the houses sometimes contain 
several families of different toten^, the post often cxlytoits a 
number of totems, carved oin^above the other.- Or the^ carvings 
one above the other represent the paternal totems in the female 
line, which, descent being m the female line, necessarily change 
from generation to geneiation . 4 Thc # coast Indians of British* 
Columbia carve their totems on the beams which suppoit the ^ 
roofs of their lodges, pai^t them over the enhance, and paint 
or carve them on their paddles and canoes . 4 The Pawnees mark 
their huts and even articles of apparel with their totems 5 * The 
Delawaresi*(Leiiape) painted their toten^ on theff houses. Tlfe 
Turtle clan puiflteda whole turtle ; but the Turkey clan painted only 
a foot of a turkey ; ami the Wolf clan only one foot of a wolf, though 
they sometimes added au oi^tlne of the whole animal. In the 
Ottawa villages the different clans had separate wards, at the gates • 
of which were posts belling the figute of the elan totem or of parts of 
it . 7 * The Omaha clans paint their totems on their tents s Amongst 
the Iroquois the totem sign over each wiguftiff consisted, at least in 
some cases, of the skin of the totem animal, as of a heaver, a deer, 
a bear . 9 Sometimes the sl»n is stuffed and stuolf on a pole before 
the door . 10 Lastly, the totem is payited or carved on the clansman's 
tomb or gra\ e-post, the figuie being sometimes reversed to denote 
death. It is always the Indian’s totem name, not his phonal 


1 Holmherg in Acta Sue S>:. Fennir iv. 294, 323; Aurel Krause, 
The T l ink it -I min me i . p. 130 s >/. ; Petrotf, Report on Alaska, pp. 100, 
170. 

2 Smithsonian Cmitrih. t<> Knmrl , xxi. No 207. p. 3 .<?'/. ; deal. 
Sure, of Canada, R>p. fo' lS'S-Fd, p. lt^B; An'lo,td, 0 October 
1884, p. 794; Id., 7 September l v ' s '.'>. p. 7<>1 T. j ». jit) to 
100 teet high, in trout <»t nearly t?\oiy I’lilmket house ilVti.itf, It port 
on Alaska, p. 105; Krause, l.t . ; Sheldon Jaek^m, Alas/n. p 78). 

3 American Anti'/nurum , u. p. 110; Sheldon Jaek'-on, Alaska, 
p. SI. 

4 Mayne, Brit. Cnhmih., p 257 */. 

5 Mai/nzme r>f American fh-fmif, iv y 20*» 

'• Heekewelder, >>j>. at., p. 247 : Brint ai, The L>'nap^ah<l thflr 
L'lpil't s’, p. 39 <•/., 08 sy. 

7 Anal., 27th Sept. 1SS4. p. 293. 

* Third Ihp., 229, 24u, 248. 

9 Strand Re//., p. 78. * 

1,1 K. I. Dodge, Our Wild Rnlihi-i Hartford, Conn., 1882b p — 
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name, which is thus recorded. 1 ^Sometimes the stuffed sVn of the 
tutem is hung over the grave, or is placed at the dead mail’s side . 2 

Thr~ : identification of a man with his totem appears 
further have been the object of various ceremonies 
observed at birth, marriage, death, and other occasions. 

* 

Birth Crreiaonie *. — On the fifth day after birth a child 
of the Deer-Head clan of the Omahas is painted witk red 

r 

spots on its back, in imitation of a fawn, and red stripes 
ajce painted on the child's arms and chest. All the Deer- 
Head men present at ftie ceremony make red sj>ots*on their 
chests . 3 When a South Slavonian woman has given birth 
to a child, an old woman runs out of the house and calls 
out, “ A she-wolf has littered a he-wolSf’ and the child is 
drawn through a wolfskin, as if to simulate actual birth 
from a wolf. Further, a piece of the eye and heart of a 
wolf are sewerf into the child’s shirt, or hung round its 
neck ; and if several children of the family have died 
before, it is called Wolf. The reason assigned for some of 
these customs is, that the witches who devour children 
will not attack a wolf . 4 fn other words, the human child 
is disguised as a wolf to cheat its supernatural foes. The 
same desire for protection against supernatural danger 
may be the motive of similar totemic customs, if not of 
totemisiu in general. The legend of the birth of Zamolxis 

1 S< honlrraft. fntl. Tr.. i. p. 356 57., ii. 4^, v. 7": A. Mackenzie, 
pp x< ivr316; J. Dunn, IDst. of the Oregon Territory , 
p.^*l: Muvne, Hi. Cofit/nh., pp. 258, 271; A. Krause, Die Thnkit- 
[, vintner, j* 23<»; Am* awn Aatiqutirvtn . ii. p. 112. It has been 
1‘nuji rtiuv'l that tlie animal-shaped mounds m the Mississippi valley 
(1 hit'll v in th» State of \Virw<ui>in) are rejnesputatioiis of totems 
(AtU"<ty f i* Anh'[i»iii‘t,i . 111. p. 7 .sy. ; u. pp. 8, 320 ,vy.). 

- Doitiro. •'I'- t,f .. pp 158, 225. 

a Thud II*/’.. p. 24***/. 

4 Krau-s, i+fte u nil Ui<noh ihr Xu-Jdaven. p. 541 sq. 
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(it is s£#d that lie was so cabled because a bearskin was 
thrown over him at birth ') points to a custom of wrap- 
ping infants at birth in a bearslyn, and this again [j^Jlaps • 
to a bear totem. The belief of the Getae that their 
dead went to Zamolxis would thus be the totemie view 
that the dead clansman is changed fhto his totem. When * 
a Hifidu child's horoscope portends misfortune or crime, •>* • 
he is born again from a cow, thus : being dressed in 
scarlet and tied on a new sieve, he is passed between thg 
hind legs* of«a cow forward througlfthe fore legs to the 
mouth and again in the reverse direction, to simulate birth, 
the ordinary birth ceremonies (aspersion, Ore.) are then 
gone through, and Mie father swells his son as a cow smells 
her calt’A In India grown persons a ho may be born again 
by passing through a golden cow in*sunulatioii of birth ; 
this is done when, e.</., jjiey have polluted .themselves by 
contact with unbelievers. • # 

Marrimje — Among the Kulang of Java, 

whose totem is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before 
marriage are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones . 4 
Among the Transylvanian irypsies, bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with a weasel skin."’ The sacred goatskin 
(aer/i*) which the priestess of Athene took to newly 


1 Porphyry, Vif, Pi.f/m-t , 1 1. <»n th.* rt\ iis» »1* v n| ZuuoKi'S ,in*l 

the ]>tKf.ihle identity ot — with the <;i«-<k apKtos. hat ii 

*‘a hoar.” >ee V. Hilm, A’ u't » . .> n //#»»/ lltm-'b • ><, p 4 r»'>. 

2 Jour. Aunt. /bun., Ini 1 X M pt i. ^ 1 « il 

:i Afttuto'l R’-wtin hr s. \i p Oh** -v ; [a* hi* ■ lit, ' u* mil Til- 
bury, p 171; 1*1., Zm I r oU •*/.<//•<*',•. j. ;t*7. F--i .u> <>i hiiiii 
ceienmnv, cf P. .Tones., //<•»/. ,.j l,,h p ]»;m, <-t\ p. 1 'A 

4 IhitHt*'., Ih<t of Jon/, i. « m mhhuii with .I'ln ii" u 

rell‘_ r l>>U> telrllionv, rf SpelV'T. I h lujOni HAi.lmUiU ill OH- JtU •. , 

vol. 11 . 111 . Li 5 *, ill. c.ip. 1. * 

s Orh/m oi-Miir/.i tl aus r i thii"b>j Ahth^?. thr Kumjf. Mu^rn * 
zu i. p. loo. # 
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married women may have ^>een used for this jiurpose . 1 
At Rome bride and bridegroom sat down on the skin of 
the si^jjep which had been sacrificed on the occasion . 2 * An 
Italian ^-ide smeared the doorposts of her new home with 
wolf's fat. J It is difficult to separate from totemism the 
custom observed by toftm clans in Bengal of marrying the 
bride and bridegroom to trees before they are married to 
each other. The bride touches with red lead (a common 
carriage ceremony) a mahwa tree, clasps it in her arms, 
and is tied to it. "Bie bridegroom goes tl*ou^h a like 
ceremony with a mango tree . 4 

Traces of marriage to trees are preserved in Strvia. The bride 
is led to an apple-tue iapple%ofteii appe^- in South Slavonian 
marriage eu-tom-) under which stands a pitelnr full of water 
Money is thrown int^ ^lie pitcher; the lnide’s veil is taken from 
her and fastened to the tree; .she upsets the pitcher of water with 
her foot; and glance three times round the tiee concludes the 
ceremony . 5 Tree mamage appears very distinctly in the Greek 
festival of the Duedala, at wli»li ail oak tree, .selected by special 
divination, was cut down, dressed as a luide, and conveyed, like a 
hinle, in solemn piocession on a waggon with a luidtsmaid beside 
it. The mythical origin of the festival was a mock marriage of 
Zeus to ail oak . 4 The nh ntiheation with a tiee, implied in these 

1 Smdas, v is, 01715 . 

2 Si-rvuis on Vngil, -L it., iv. 374 : Festns, s v hi pelle. 

• ! Pliny, Xnt Jhtf. xxwn. 142. 

4 Dalton, hi l' n. or /.’■ /o/o/. p. 194 (Mundas\ p. 319 (Knrmis). 
Among the Manila^ both bride ami hridegionm are sometimes married 
to mango tiees. For Kurmi totems, see At. Quite/. Rev., July 1SS6, 
P I"; 

4 Kranss. S.nhl , p 4 oil. With regard to upsetting the pitcher, it 
i's to he noted that tratn is an important element m n.aninge oere- 
n^mes, f.,f . among the same Manilas who are married to trees, a 
pitcher ot water is ponied mer both hu-le and hriilegroom f Dalton. 
0/1 <■/ . lPl . Two i d. luges, one from the gulden ot tlie luide and 
an.ithei trom that nt the hiiilegrnoiii, plav a \.ry linpnitant part 111 
uual \^‘ldmgs m Lorraine 'George Sand, /.o J/-ov ,n> /no/Vc, appeml. 
v.. /../(-/.inc in p. 271 0 / . 

h I’aii'iimas. ix 3; kwluu-, fntep R , ni 1 and 2 The oak 
was especially associated with Z. im. See Bottieher, her 
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marriag»cerpmonies, is illustiat*! hy a Ricara custom. Ricara 
Indians used to make a hole in the shin of their neck, pass a string 
through it, and tie the other end to the tiunk of an oak tiee ; by 
remaining tied in this fashion for |ome time, they thou«lj^ # they 
became strong and brave like^he tree 1 ** 

The idea of substitution or disguise, which seems to he at the 
root of these maniage (as of the birth) ceremonies, appears in some 
Hindu marriages. Thus when a man flas lost scveial wives in * 
succession, lie must marry a bird with all ceremony before anothci 
family will give him then daughter to wife. 2 Or wishing to 
marry a third wife, whether his other wives are alive 01 not. he 
must first formally wed a plant of a particulai kind. 3 "When the 
planets th^aten any one with misfoi tum^jn manure, he or she fi 
married to an earthen vessel. 4 Dancing girls of <loa are married 
to daggers before they may cxeroKe their profession 5 Courtesans 
born of courtesans are manied^o dowering plants, which are planted 
in the house for the purpose : they watir and tend the plants, and * 
observe mourning for them when tffey die.* 

Some cases of marriage of human beings to inanimate objects 
seem to be unconnected with toteinisin^ *A totemie maniage 

<W Ilelb its n, p. 408 sq. Tlfe oak of Zeus (like a t.iu-m' gave omen** 
to its worshipper* ; and the teiemonv ot nuking rain bv means **t an 
oak brain b (Pau**., vin. OS'! i> remar£ut»ly like ceremonies oliM-ned ter 
the purpose of making ram hy the sacred Bulhdo so< iety among the 
Om alias {TbmJ lisp , p. 347. and l»y a .set of worshippers iu totem* 
ndden Samoa (Turner, Snin <>‘t, p 45). 

1 Lewis and Clarke, l. p. 155, S\o, 1815. 

2 Iutlvtn AilfiqViflJn X. p. ooo. 

3 huh Atttiq., iv p 5; Join J, >mf. & ><\ B, hii. pt. i p. 

99 vp 4 J. A. S B- iui , lm. l. p loo. 

5 huh Arifbf , xni. p. 108 

6 fit'/. A/if"/, IX, ]» 77. We .uc i*‘Uil!:di*d of tile Child* ns of 

Adonis. S-’-e W. M.mnhar.it, Ant>h u,ul r> ./ff.itits, p ‘279 *>7. 

7 Thus in Java the man win* tups a palm no palm v u,** g... - tlnoiigli 

.1 form of m .linage with the tut b*foie }><• b.'iii't'i tap it .Wilken 
m Its ftitfi>rjir June ISM, p. 9‘**h > r. puJu 'flu* Humus 

-innuallv maun d th* u fMiing n* ts, witli gnat i^um nay t«* tw«* \ ..ui.g 
girls (lii'i/tmiri //•'■< J/\l/lb S’, !•>'>*), ]> 1<".». il. . 1*; p. O”, ; ('liaili*- 
VHK, //W. Ilf' hi XiKfi V, . P 'll" \ l 'll it'MUbl :ali.^ V"U. .*( 

A, p. 140 s'/.; P.n k nun, <•/ X"ifh J ‘in", p. Ki\- u 

Tin* old Egyptian eiisti.ni. m t ii.it- ot dioiiri.t. "1 die*-i:g a woman 
as a hnde :ni«l tinowiiiglieriiit'* tin Nil** is th* siJm . r *4 L'-ei - n<>\ * 1 m 
XiiJ>.</iit. iio+ic* il in tie- J //" iitt ii-.i. Jul\ d. l s "7. p 1'2 Ti.i •ust. in 
seems t*> Ik the foundation of I* g. nd* like those of At di med.i ml ^ 
Fur a N»rse Audi oineda, see A**bj< tu-eii og^Mo* 1 , A.». >’* 
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ceremony of a different kind is ^tliat] observed by a Tiger clan of 
the Goii'ls, in which two men imitate tigera by tearing to pieces a 
linus kid with their teeth. 1 

Ctrei/innif *. — In deatlj, too, the clansman seeks 
to become one with his totem. Amongst some totem 
- clans it is an article o£ faith that as the clan sprang from 
^ the totem, so each clansman at death reassumes the |otem 
form. Thus the Moquis, believing that the ancestors of 
the clans were respectively rattlesnakes, deer, bears, sand, 
water, tobacfo, Ac., t^ink that at death each^mam, accord- 
ing to his clan, is changed into a rattlesnake, a deer, Ac . 5 
Amongst the Black Shoulder (Pliffalo) clan of the Omahas 
' a dying clansman was wrapped in a buffalo robe with the 
hair out, his face was painted with the clan mark, and his 
friends addressed* bun thus : “ You are going to the 
animals (the buffaloes). You arc going to rejoin your 
ancestors. You are going, or your four souls are going, 
to the four winds. Be .strong.’’ 3 AmoDgst the Hanga 



F > r, y- FJrrnft/r ( Flatteries', Xo ‘24 'I), cent’s T<<1 f/<>ni (he Xnnr, 
p. 1 25 si/.). The custom shadowed forth in these legends may be 
only another form of the Egyptian customs reteired to l>y Pindar (in 
Strabo, xvii. 1. It) — the lull passage is omitted in .some MSS. and 
editions; vf. .Elian, Xat. An., vu. It* . Herodotus, n. 4b; Plutarch, 
Jji'/tt. R"t Fh. 5; Piemens Alex., Pmfr , 32 , and of which a trace 
appears m Itilv (Ovid, Fust . u. 441). This would brim? us round to 
totemisiii. It is therefore notable that the Andromeda story occurs in 
Senejramhn, where totemisin exists. See Be reuser- Peru ud. On>(c$ 
j>»[whni?s tip hi &piu:jainhui, p. IS,', $'/. The Maud m c ustom (Catlin, 
O-IifC-j'it, Fol. reserv., li ) is hardly parallel, though Liebrecht (Znr 
VulL’iLnmh>, ]>. 395) skeins to think so. 

1 Dalt<<n, Kp at p. 2S0. 
r ~ Ndi'>«d« ratt, hot. Tr. , iv. S6. 

3 Tin t R’/t , p. 229. As to the “four souls,’’ many savages are 
mil' h more hheially provided with .souls than utilized men. See 
Jl i t(‘ s .AS., 1636, p. 13*5; Maximilian, Prmz zu Wied, Xonf- 
.1 nil, far, ll 206; Chuievoix, Jh <t. t/r / u Xtutr. Fi\, vi. p. 75; 

* Lahorde, u Uel de Tornrme, &.<*., de>, f'araibes,” ji. 15, in It'Cval <le 
tit it rs Vi'<j<t‘j£s jails c n A J'ri^up it t ii I'Anipnyi'r (Paris, **££4) ; 
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clan, another Buffalo clan of the Omahas, the ceremony 
was similar, and the dying man was thu** addressed : 
“ You came hither from the artimals, and you ar#<going 
back thither. Do not face this way again. When you 
go, continue walking .” 1 

Members of the Elk dun among the Omahas, though m life tin y 
may not touch any pint of^a male elk nui t.iste ut a male deer. an* 
buried in moccasins of deer skin.” Egyptian nuciDs uue -onir- 
times buried in cow-shaped sarcophaguses.* Among tin Australian 
Wotjoballi^, men of the Hot-Wind totem^n* l>uih<!*l\ ith the loaf? 
in the directioff lroin w hn h the h* »t wind blows, and nn n ot ti.e 
Sun totem are bulled with their In ud.s tovvaids the suniise. 4 Among 
the Marias, a Gon<l clan wlioseJSRamc is thought to be derived fmm 
Mara, “a tree,*’ the eoipse of an adult male is Listened by curd* to 
a mahwa tree in an ert-t position aftl then binned '* On the anni- 
versary ot the death ot their kinsmen, tin* X raiane- in Paraguay 
cariied dead ostriches in procession as «<^>iesentatives ot tlm 
deceased, piobablv because the ostneli was the clan totem h M» n 
of the Snow totem among tVe Pouteouatmi. <ontia^r to tie* general 
custom of the tiihe. w* iv burned instead o! burn <1, the being b< ing 
that, as snow comes tiom on high, so the bodies of men of the Snow- 
totem should not be pok* d away uiub'igiound. but sutkn d to n join 
their Snow kindred m tin upper air On* e when a mm of the 
Snow totem had hem lamed umh i ground, tie* winter was m. b-ng 
and the snow lell so deep that nob* dv ■ \i 1 thought to s*e spniig 
any more. Tln-n tln*y but hough t thun ot digging up tin* <oip-e 
ami burning it, and lo! the snow stopped falling and -piihg i amt* 
with a burst 7 
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Ceremonies nf Puhrrty .— The attainment of puberty is 
eelijirated by savages with ceremonies, some of which seem 
to bsVjJirectiy connected frith totemism. The Australian 
rites of initiation at puberty include the raising of these 
• scars on the persons of^tlie clansmen and clanswomen which 
serve as tribal badges or actually depict the totem. They 
also include those mutilations of tl^; person by knocking out 
teeth, Ac., which we have seen reason to suppose are meant 
*o assimilate the man to his totem. When we remember 
that the fundamental rules of totem society are rules re- 
gulating marriage, or rather ^xual intercourse, and that 
these rules are based on distinctions of totem, persons of 
the same totem being forbidden, under pain of death, to 
have connexion w*t^ each other, the propriety of imprint- 
ing these marks on the persons of the clansmen and of 
inculcating tliese rules on their nflnds at the very moment 
when transgression of these all-important rules first 
becomes possible, is immediately apparent ; and the 
necessity for such marks will further appear when we 
consider the minute subdivision of savage tribes into local 
groups, which, at once united and divided by an elaborate 
code of sexual permissions and prohibitions, are at the 
same time disjoined by a difference of dialect or even of 
language, such as, in the absence of some visible symbol- 
ism, must have rendered all these permissions and pro- 
hibitions inoperative. On this view, a chief object of 
these initiation ceremonies was to teach the youths with 
whom they might or might not have connexion, and to put 
thenpin possession of a visible language, consisting of per- 
sonal marks and (as we shall see immediately) gestures, by 
means of frhicli they njjght be able to communica?^ their 
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totemslo, and to ascertain tPe totems of, strangers whose 
language they did not understand. So far, the considera- 
tion of these ceremonies would fall naturally un^r the * 
section dealing with the Social side of totemism. J’.ut as 
the rules which it is an object of these ceremonies to 
inculcate are probably deductions Thom that fundamental « 
and Its yet unexplained connexion between a man and his 
totem, which constitutes the religion of totemism, they 
may fairly be considered here. 0 0 

That lessens in conduct, especially towards the otlier 
sex, form part of these initiatory rites is certain. The 
youth is charged to restrict himself to the class (totem 
division) which his name confines him to. . . . The secrets 
of the tribe are imparted to him at^ this time. These 
instructions are repeated every evening while the Burn 
ceremony lasts, and town the principal pa?t of it .” 1 To 
supply the youth with a gestiwe language for the purpose 
already indicated may be the intention of the totem dances 
or pantomimes which form part of the initiatory rites. 

E.g., at one stage of tln-e men in Au-mlia a nundiur of 
men appear on the sitin' howling and running on nil louis in 
imitation of the dingo or natne Australian dog ; at 1 i't tin- h ad> i 
jumps up, clasps his hands, and shouts tin ton :n ninu- "wild 
dog.” 2 The Coast Mulling tilin' m New South Walls had an 
initiatory ceremony at which tin- totem name "hiown snake was 
shouted, and a medit iiic-nun produefil a live luown snake out uf 
his month.’ 1 The totem dans of the lSei Minnas have each its 


1 J. .1. xm. 296, cj\ 4aU. ^ 

2 J. .1. A, xm. 430. * 

2 Ih., xvi. p. 43. At the initiatory nt*-s of the Phrygian god 
Sahazius, a snake (or a golden image ot one, was , haven through the 
novice's robe. ArtioKiu-, .Vo/ , i. 21 : Firmn us Mate^us. lb' 

eri’irr jiM/iiii. re/,,/ , 10; Clem. Alex., /’ro/, ■ />( . ? 16. ty Iiemosth , 
p. 31 3^ ( lb’ /’ero/io. 3 20u i ; Stralc. x. 3, 1 '. • see Fuiu.ait, h< * . i - - ■ 

1 1 < tyu . arcs chez Its’ Gtt is, p. 66 ?■/. # 
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special dance or pantomime, aiCl when they wish to a£crtain a 
sti anger's clan, they ask him “ Wliat do you dance 2” 1 We find 
eLew^ere that dancing has keen used as a means of sexual selec- 
tion. ^hus among the Tsliinf^ians, one of the totem tribes on the 
iioitli-uesr coast ot North Ameiiea, Cue of the ceremonies observed 
by a gill at puberty is a formal dance befoie all the people. 2 3 
r Amongst the Kasias in Bengal, amongst whom husband and wife 
are always of different clans, Kasu maidens dance at the new moon 
in March ; the young men do not dance but only look oi>, and 
many matches are made at these times.* On the 15th day of the 
month Abli the damsels of Jerusalem, clad in white, used to go out 
j$yd dance in the vineyards, saying, “ Look this way, young man, 
and choose a wife. Luolf not to the face but rather tyj tliC family/’ 4 
Attic maidens between the ages of five and ten had to pretend to 
he hears : they were called hear**, a^d they imitated the action of 
r bears. No man would marry a giV who had not thus ‘‘been a 
bear.” 5 r 

The totem dances at initiation are to be distinguished from those 
animal dances, also .practised at initiation, the object of which 
appears to be to give the novice power over the animals represented. 
Thus an initiatory ceremony in New South Wales is to present to 
the novices the t-liigy of a kangaroo £nade of grass. “By thus 
presenting to them the dead kruigaioo, it was indicated that the 
power was about to be imparted to them of killing that animal.” 
The men then tied tails of grass to their girdles and hopped about 


1 Livingstone, South Afn'ca, p 13; J. Mackenzie, Ten Years 
Xorth of the Oran ye Hirer, p. 391. cf. p. 135/1 ; •/. A. xvi. p. 
S3 

2 Geol. Sure, of Canada, Report for 1S7S- 70, p. 13 Ib; for the 
Tshimsian totems, ih., 134b. 

3 Tr . Eth. Soc. , new series, vii. 309 ; fur Kasia exogamy, Dalton, 
Ethn. of limy. , p. 56. 

4 Mishna, Tuamth, iv. S (Snrenhus. , li. p. 3S5). 

** Si hoi. on Aii'tophane**, Li/s>->t., 645; Harpocration, $.i\ aptcr- 
everai ; Lindas, <?. r. cpmevaai and &pktos fipavpavlois ; Bekker’s 
Aloud. Ur., p. 206. 4 ^ d> , 44 i, 30. This sacred dance or pantomime 
v*"*" a dedication ot the damsels to either the Branronian or Munychian 
Artemi*' ; «uid legend said that a tame bear had been kept in her 
-.Hu tuary. The Arcadian Aitenus, a-, K. O. Muller says (/ forier , 2 
i. p 376 1 , appears to be identual with Callisto; and Cal list o was the 
am-e>'ti>iss ot tin.- Arcadians ( = Bear people, from &pKos, another form 
«<t &pktos), was In rs»*lt turned into a bear, and was represented seated 
on a bear dun (Fails.. 31, 10 For an African example, see 
Dapper, Des&pti’ui dr I'A/nytfe (Amsterdam, 16S6), p. 249.^ 
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in imitftion of kangaroos, wliil^two others followed them with 
spears and pretended to wound them 1 An imitation of a wallaby 
hunt forms another Australian initiatory ceremony 2 These^iunt- 
ing dances, or rather pantomimes, a? initiation are therefimjfelosely 
similar to tho-e pantomimer#*vhieh savage hunters perfoim before 
going to the chase, believing that through a sort of sympathetic 
magic the game will be < aught like the actors in the mimic hunt. # 
Thus, befoie the Koos^a (.'allies go out Tiunting one of them takes 
a haifllful of grass in his mouth and crawls about on all fours to 
represent the game, while^the rest raise the hunting civ and rush 
at him with their speais till he falls apparently dead . 3 X ♦ gros of 
western equatorial Afnca, before setting out to hi^it the goiill^ 
act a goriflli li$nt, in which the man who*davs the gmilla pretends 
to he killed , 4 

Before hunting the hear the Dacotas act a bear pantomime, in 
which a medicine-man dresse* entirely in the skin of a bear, and 
others wear masques consisting of ^lie skin of the bear’s bead, and 
all of them imitate hears . 5 "When buffaloes are scarce, the Mandans 
dance wearing the skins of buffaloes’ heads wjth the horns on their 
heads . 6 Each hunt,” says Chateaubriand, “ lias its dance, which 
consists m the imitation of the movements, habits, and cries of the 
animal to he hunted ; the}* < limb like a bear, build like a beaver, 
galop about like a buffalo, leap like a roe. and yelp like a fox .” 7 
The Indians of San Juan Capistrano acted similar hunting panto- 
mimes before the stulled skin of a covote or of a mountain cat before 
they set out for the cha»e s The aiuieiit Creeks had similir 
dances for the purpose of cat- lung Wards and buds. Tliur. a man 
wearing a headdiess or necklace m imitation of a species of owl 
mimicked the bird and was supposed thus to lat-h it !< Such 


1 Collins, Aictninf of Ut>' Eiojh^h I'ulmiy </ X-v' S >uth Walt-, 
London, 179$, pp ot>9. 7*7 1 : Amras, .Vccye Ltje and Sc'm's ui 
AvMraha a.n>l AW'* Zmlttud, u. p. 219. 

2 J. A. /., xin. p. 449. 

3 Lichtenstein, Tutnh in $. Af, , i. p. 2f>9. 

4 W. \V. fieade, Arraa. p 11*4 

5 Catlm, .l?nrr. lndtunt. \ p 215 r t Si^nol. i;dt, Tnd. Tr ., iv. 
00; the Dacotas pretend to ■ h.tim - -me kinds <it animals l^,- nnnuoib- 
lim them, and sometimes mu ceed in hi.itiu g mn* in tic.-: wav 

" ('atlm, njK nt., i. 127. f 7. Maximilian, Pnnz zu Wu.l, Xmd- 
Amcn/.a, u. p. 2*5 3 .w/. 

7 Chateaubriand, V< »;/. mAinrr., p. 112 «'/. m 

H Bancroft, Xal. Harts «j thr [*,rc St., in. p 107 
y Jq^us P.dlnx, iv. 103 ; Aelian, X A , 2$ , Athena, us, 091 ' ,7 « 

6*?r. • 
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pantomimes, acted in presence^of tlie animal, may b^entirely 
lational, as in the common casscs wheie the savage disguises himself 
in tls* amnialS skin ami is thus enabled either to ai*t as a decoy to 
the heW 1 or to approach am^ kill the animal.- But these panto- 
mimic, when they aie acted belure#tlie hunt takes place, are oi 
eoui.ce purely magical. 3 

But in these rites erf initiation the religious aspect of 
totemism is also prominent. In some of the dance* this 
is certainly the case. Thus at tfieir initiatory rites the 
Yuin tribe in New South Wales mould figures of the 
totems in earth and “ance before them, ani^ a ^nedicine- 
man brings up out of his inside the “ magic ” appropriate 
to the totem before which he stands : before the figure of 
the porcupine he brings iij* a stuff like chalk, before the 
kangaroo a stuff like gla*s, tire . 4 Again, it is at initiation 
that the youth is soiefimly forbidden to eat of certain foods ; 
but as the Iist*>f foods prohibited tp youths at puberty both 
in Australia and America extends far beyond the simple 
totem, it would seem that we are here in contact with those 
unknown general ideas of the savage, whereof totemism 

1 Schoolcraft, Ind. 77 , iv. 03. 

2 E •/., Aim nchi Xu torch d, iv. 136 sq . : A men ran Antiquarian, 
via. 323. Iroquois hunters wore skeleton Iramewoiks ot wood ovei 
wkicli they threw the skin < »i whatever animal they wished to mutate. 
./. A. /., xiv. p. 246. 

3 Fur other examples of animal dances or pantomimes (some of them 
apparently merely recreation^ see Si hoolcrait, IniL Tr., v. p. 277 ; 
Catlin. Auier. I ml . ii. 126, 248 , Maximilian, Pnnz zu Wied, Xurd- 
Animbt, a. p. 246 ; S. Powers, Tr. of Cali/., p. 199 sq. ; Bancroft, 
Sat. Iiaas of the Pac. St., i. p. 706; Rep. of I at? mat. Polar 
Ph'ji€'l. to Pmnt Bar nr c, Alaska, p. 41 sq.] E. James, E.> ped. to the 
J+ockq Mwmtat as, ii. 58; Auieiiran Antiquarian , vu. p. 211; A. 
It. Wallace, Travels on the Amazon and Rio Xegro , p. 296 sq. ] 
Revue d' Ethnographie, n. (18S7) p. 54 ; Dalton, Ethn. of Being., 
p. 155 sq ; Pallas, Re be (lurch veisehiedene Theile des russischen 
Reich ^ in. p. 61 sq . ; Anderson, Lake Xgauii, p. 230; Original- 
Mitthvd. aus det ethnolnq, Ahth. tier Koanjl. A/ usee a zu Berlin, i. p. 
179 sq., 184; Eyte, Jt r-nads. a. p. 233. 

1 Juvrn . ifrid Piuc. R. Soe. X. .S'. Wales, 1S82, p. 206. ^ «■»-' 
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is onl^ a special product, ?Tius the Narrinyeri youth at 
initiation are forbidden to eat twenty different kinds of 
game, beoides any food belonging to women. If^hey eat 
of these forbidden foods ?t is thought they will grow ugly. 1 
In the Mycoolon tribe, near the Gulf of Carpentaria, the 
youth at initiation is forbidden to eat of eaglehawk and its 
youhg, native companion and its young, some snakes, 
turtles, ant-eaters, and emu eggs.^ In New South Wales the 
young men at initiation are forbidden to kjjl and eat y) 

“ any anim#l that burrows in the ground, for it recalls to 
mind the foot-holes 1 where the tooth was knocked out, e.//., 
the wombat ; (2) such creatures as have very prominent ( 
teeth, for these recall the tSoth itself ; (3) any animal 
that climbs t» the tree tops, for tli^' are then near to 
Daramfdun, 4 e.rj., the native bear ; (4) any bird that 
swims, for it recalls the final washing ; f 3) nor, above 
all, the emu. for this is Ngalalbal, the wife of Daraniiilun, 
and at the same time 1 the woman ’ : for the novice during 
his probation is not permitted even so much as to look at 
a woman or to speak to one ; and even, for some time 
after, he must cover his mouth with his rug when one is 
present.’’ These rules are relaxed by degrees by an old 
man giving the youth a portion of the forbidden animal 
or rubbing him with its fat.° The Kurnai youth is not 
allowed to eat the female of any animal, nor the emu, nor 

1 Xat. Tribes of 8. Austral., p. 17. % 

2 J. A. xin. p. 295. # 

3 Amongst these tribes the no\ ice is pla<*e«l with his fret in a pair n 

of holes preparatorily to the knocking out of the tooth {J. A. . 
xiii. p. 416 sq.\ if>., xiv. p. 359; Journ. oral Proc. II. Foe. A. S. 
Wales, 1883, p. 26). # 

4 I.t\, the mythical being who is supposed to have instituted these 

ceremonies [J. A. /., xiii. 442, 446). • * 

j. A. xm. p. 455 sq. • 
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the porcupine. He becomes ^free by having the fa^of the 
animal smeared on his face . 1 On the other hand, it is 
said “ initiation confers many privileges on the youths, 
as they are now allowed to eat many articles of food which 
^were previously forbidden to them.” 2 Thus in New South 
Wales before initiation a boy may eat only the females of 
the animals which he catches; but*ifter initiation (wfiich, 
however, may not be complete for several years) he may 
whatever he finds . 3 About the lower Murray boys 
before initiation are forbidden to eat emu, wild turkey, 
swan, geese, black duck, and the eggs of these birds ; if 
- they infringed this rule, “ their 1 hair would become pre- 
maturely grey, and the muscles of their limbs would waste 
away and shrink up.’P The Dieri thinly tftat if a native 
grows grey or has much hair on his breast in youth, it has 
been caused by"his eating iguana irf childhood . 5 In North 
America the Creek youths art puberty were forbidden for 
twelve months to eat of young bucks, turkey-cocks, fowls, 
peas, and salt . 6 The Andamanese abstain from various 

1 lb , xiv. p. 310. 

- lb., 360. So with the on the Amazon (A. R. Wallace, 

Tennis on the Auiozmi and Rio Xeyco. p. 496). 

3 Jonrn. and Pn»\ R. S„t. X. & Wales, 1882, pp. 203. 

4 Jnvm. a,ul Pear. R. fi he. X. S. Wales, 18S3, p. 27. 

5 X atiit’ Trihe* of Australia, p. 279. 

6 GaGehet, Mujeatnai Legend of the Credit Indians , i. p. 1S5. 
For superstitious ah-tinence from 'salt, cf. Adair, Hit. A/nee. 
Indian*, pp. 59, 115, 125, 166: Acosta, Hid. of the Indies, v. 
17; hoolcratt, Ind. Tr., v. p 268; Du Te-rtrc, Hist nine gene ra.le 
des Ant die*, vol. n. (F"iri', 1667) p. 871: Bancroft, Xid. Races of 
tJT' Pan. St~. i p ;»20/i ; Sieved, R> <se in drr S>eC/a Xerada de Santa 
Marta , p. i*4 ; C Bo> k. Head hinders of Rumen, pp. 218, 223; 
I’intaiih, iff. ('•’/inc., vin. S, 2: Id , f*. et Our.. ;»; A. II. Wallace, 
Turn I* on the Amazon and Rio X> geo, p. 502 ; A'intick Researches, 
vn. p. ^*07: Dull Macdonald, Atneann. i. pp, 110, 170; Grierson, 

_ Rdiar Peasant Life, p. 4* *£>. Fur an Afman example of the pro- 
luliition <>t different t<» at succe>Mive periods of hie, see Itepper, 
Description ift V A Ji upie, p, £3 6. 
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kinds <]t food, including turtli? honey, and pork, for a year 
or several years before puberty ; and amongst the cere- 
monies by which they are made, free of these foods ,! the 
smearing of their bodies the chief with honey and the 
melted fat of turtle and pork . 1 

These ceremonies seem ako to Be meant to admit the 

youth into the life of the clan, and hence of the totem. 

The latter appears to be the meaning of a Carib ceremony, 

in which the father of the youth took a live bird of prey, 
1 || _ * 
of a particular speeies, and beat his son with it till the 

bird was dead and its head crushed, thus transferring the 
life and spirit of the mattial bird to the future warrior. 
Further, he scarified his son aii over, rubbed the juices of 
the bird' IfiEJ 'P^^vounds, and gave him the bird's heart to 
eat . 2 Amongst son\ Australian tribe? the youth at initia- 
tion is smeared with bfend drawn from the«arms either of 
aged men or of all the men present, and he even receives the 
blood to drink. Amongst some tribes on the Darling this 
tribal bloo l is his onty food for two days . 1 The meaning 


1 E H. Man, Ahn-.jiti't? Inh'thit't/tt* >>/ f •' AivJinviii I sitiifis, 
p. 62 s'/ 

2 Rochefort. Ih \t. n>rf. ct mor. Il>-s Aitf-C 1 ' -Rotterdam. 1666;, 
p. 55*?; Du Tertre, 77 >%m>/v !/»>,, cuff' ,?r< Anfiif - >\ '-d. 11 . p. 7 T. 

J A. A. I . xm. 12$, 2 n.'* : (1 F. Allots. Sn f,!t> an 1 Sr,- act in 

Avstr. on f Xw Zml , i. Ilf*. X*f Tn '• * of S. AuAr , 162 227, 

232. 2-U, 270; Bmnirli Smith. i. (57 ■»•/ ; Fisi.n .u««l Howitt. 2^0. The 
Australians also draw l»ln«*d trom tlmniselves and iriie it to their sick 
relations to drink (./. .1. Mil. 1 >2 ■?*/ " ,, do th<* Hire Indian-, 

in America tPetitot, M»nn f-’t/'/f" A - Ih ./• - J*yfr> , p. *10; Id., Tut- 
(hti'OiA hvlt^natsihi Cm "if A7»/ •/*•»/* n/, p 2*5 • . Anmn^-t the < i*iaujg»s 
on the Orinoco the chief \va- hound to di »w hh»->d lforfr his hodv 
wherewith to ann'iit the stoma* h ot a -i* k < kinsman. If st- kness w is 
at all pievalent he was thus reduc'd to irtcit tni.i' iati*>n (< iinnilla, 
Jfuf. th> V Orr/ni'/fft , i p. 261). Th" O.uv’se vmi* tones nit piei «*s 
out, of their tlesh and give them t«» the.r -a k i* 'Vents to eat 'Dennys, 
F"?h-L>n *’ of Chum, p. 6^ •»'/.}. Anudid' 1 <>t the Oar. os a lieu - 

hur’i ciTild was smeared with its fathei's od - U» I»et jrt. vo t</.. p. 
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of this smearing with bloodl-seems put beyond a cfiubt by 
the following custom. Among the Gouds, a non-Aryan 
race'of Central India, the rajas, by intermarriage with 
Hindus, have lost much of their^pure Gond blood, and are 
half Hindus ; hence one of the ceremonies at their installa- 
tion is “ the touehing*Vjf their foreheads with a drop of 
blood drawn from the body of a pure aborigine of the'tribe 
they belong to.’’ 1 Further, the Australians seek to convey 
tfi the novijgs the powers and dignity 7 of manhood by 
means of certain magic passes, while the ytuths receive 
the spiritual gift with corresponding gestures.- Among 
some tribes the youths at initiafcon sleep on the graves of 
their ancestors, in order ter absorb their virtues.' 1 It is, 
however, a very notable fact that the,>7fuatiun of an 
Australian youth is said to be conducted, not by men of 
the same totelh, but by men of tlfat portion of the tribe 
into which he may marry.i In some of the Victorian 
tribes no person related to the youth by blood can interfere 
or assist in his initiation. ’’ Whether this is true of all 
tribes and of all the rites at initiation does not appear. 1 ' 

Connected with totemism is aKo the Australian cere- 


f»f»’2\ In all the-p fans the i«lea m that the liie of the cl. in or family 
is in the IjIiwhI. ami may be tr listen e«l with the bluml Ironi one niemhei 
of it to anntlm. Fur another way comniimicatincr the < ominon hie 
of the elan to a k member of it, .>c*e oivl Pn>c. II. .She. X. S. 
\V"h s, l p. :}•_>. 

1 J. F"l«.yth, llmhb'O'l* o/ Ceotfl hohii , p. 1.1“. 

- J. .1 A , Kiii 4f»l* 

•3 r*,,u\ /?. S"<\ x. s, ir«/.s, i c s* 2 , }.. ir- 2 . 

4 IJowitt in J . J. /. xin 4.“^ 

’ I»,iU J/..,, "//•"'<, p 10 

(> W <‘ -honM ' ' it.uiilv»*x]H« t it n>*t to In- tim* of th- blooil smearunr. 
\ml tli*< 1 1 n nwi'1 ap]HMi- i.ut t- * 1 «*. ].•■! ii-.-I tin tribes leienetl 
to by Ib.witt anil Daw-un. /’ r.\ The pin- kiiiir mit r»t the lmr <<t the 
pubis l-fp btlmvi Is ■i mi *1 b\ li.ui ot a Ui lieu lit tribt^(L\re, 
Juu/hiif' .11.?. ;j:J7 
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mony initiation of pretencftig to recall a dead man to 
life by the utterance of his totem name. An old man lies 
down in a grave and is covered up lightly with earth f but 
at the mention of his totfcm name he starts up to life. 1 
Sometimes it is believed that the youth himself is killed 
by a being called Thuremlui, wko*euts him up, restores 
him *to life, and knocks out a tooth.- Here the idea 
seems to be that of a second birth, or the beginning of a 

new life for the novice ; hence he receives a new name at 

• • • * 0 

the time wlftn he is circumcised, or the tooth knocked 

out, or the blood of the kin poured on him. 3 Amongst the 
Indians of Virginia and tie Quojas in Africa, the youths 
after initiation pretended to forget the whole of their former 
lives 7p5WW9^|nguage, customs, Ac.), and had to learn 
everything over agalk like new-born ffiibes. 4 A Wolf clan 
in Texas used to dress tip in wolf skins anifcrun about on 
all fours, howling and mitniijdng wolves ; at last they 
scratched up a living clansman, who had been buried on 
purpose, and, putting a bow and arrows in his hand--, bade 
him do as the wolves do — rob, kill, and murder. J This may 
have been an initiatory ceremony, revealing to the novice 
in pantomime the double origin of the clan- — from wolves 
and from the ground. For it i« a common belief with 
totem clans that they issued originally from the ground." 

1 J. A. L, xm 47. J ,w. - V . . xiv. t’.js 

3 Annas, l. 115; Br<»tu r li Smyth, i. 7.»e . A. A /.. xiv 

Xitf Ti. of S. Alt'/,-., pp. Ti'2. •JiV.l ll.-m tlu- pin. kin,' ot 

the hair from the pnln, or lueipient Leant ot tin- v.-utli at initiating 
See Eyre, ,/ntti iioA, ll p ol57sy., 1.40; A.','.',' 1 i'Ah < "/ s. 
p. 1SS. 

4 R. Beverlev. ]h<t..,» I 1,. .li-i.-n. 1722 V '7- 

Dapper. />,•', ./■■ I An }■ this m. tniti..t .■ -n ies.^.h i ,i- 
a new lnrth, see Kull-eher in /., it - !, n it J •' r IJhio xv p-R'l -y. 

5 Srhooli raft. hot. 7V. , v. bs3 % 

^ Lewis ami Claike, i. 190, id. ISle: Kwi.'lit. T,m;.U i.< X-" 
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Connected with this mimS death and revival off! clans- 
man appears to be the real death and supposed revival of 
the totem itself. We have seen that some Californian 
Indians killed the buzzard, aniTtheu buried and mourned 
over it like a clansman. Hut it was believed that, as often 
as the bird was killed, it was made alive again. Much 
the same idea appears in a Zuni ceremony described by an 
eyewitness, Mr Cushing. He tells liow a procession of fifly 
Ujen set otf jor the spirit-land, or (as the Zunis call it) 
“ the home of our others,” and returned after tour days, 
each man bearing a basket full of living, squirming turtles. 
One turtle was brought to theViiouse where Mr Cushing 
was staying, and it was welcomed with divine honours. 
It was addressed as, “ Ah ! my poorj^Pffl' 'lOse-cnud or 
parent, my sister or brother to havomjeen ! Who knows 
which 1 May 1 be my own greafr great grandfather or 
mother!” Nevertheless, next day it was killed and its 
flesh and bones deposited in the river, that it might 
“ return once more to eternal life among its comrades 
in the dark waters of the lake of the dead.” The idea 
that the turtle was dead was repudiated with passionate 
sorrow ; it had only, they said, changed houses and 
gone to live for ever in the home of * our lost others.' " 1 
The meaning of such ceremonies is not clear. Perhaps, as 
lias been suggested,- they are piacular sacrifices, in which 
the god dies for his people. This is borne out by the 


EtuihtwJ „ in/ Xv i i, iv. p. 15,1; Tnutl . p C-J7 ; Maximilian. 
Prni/ 7u \Vn*(i, Xnul-Amt nL'i' n. Ills . r. <\ .Jones, “f th / 

ii /./</. os p 4 sy. The Cahlorman Indians think that then 
i'"Y"t*v an» I'stuts w.-iv moulded directly irom tile soil Powers, 
T. .’/ I'l'i.Jni.tfl, pp. ,i. 117k 

1 Mr Cush, nv m ' „ Co-,/ Mu May 1SS3. 

2 tiee A’a/y-7'ysi "’-a, lh /Ooooo/, aitale "rfaeritiee,” vol. xxi. p. 14^1 
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curses T. ith which the Egyptians loaded the head of the 
slain bull . 1 Such solemn sacrifices of the totem are not 
to be confused with the mere, killing of the anima* for 
food, even when the killing is accompanied by apologies 
and tokens of sorrow. Whatever their meaning, they 
appear not to be found among tlfc rudest totem tribes, 
but traly amongst peoples like the Zuni and Egyptians, 
who, retaining totemism, have yet reached a certain level 
of culture. The idea of the immortality of the individual 
totem, wh?ch*is brought out in thefe ceremonies, appears 
to be an extension of the idea of the immortality of the 
species, which is, perbajy, of the essence of totemism, 
and is prominent, e.y., in San^a. Hence it is not neces- 
sary~lo^suppir>^that the similar festivals, which, with 
mingled lamentatioi '..and joy, celebrate* the annual death 
and revival of vegeta'Son,'- are directly borrowed from 
totemism ; both may spiring independently from the obser- 
vation of the mortality of the individual and the immor- 
tality of the species. 

Closely connected with totemism, though crossing the 
regular lines of totem kinship, are the sacred dancing 
bands or associations, which figure largely in the social life 
of many North American tribes. These bands for the 
most part bear animal names, and posses* characteristic 
dances, also badges which the members wear in dancing, 
and which often, though not always, consist of some parts 
(skin, claws, ifcc.) of the animals from which the ban (Ik 
take their name. As distinguished from totem clans, 
these bands consist not of kinsmen, but of members who 
f 
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have purchased the privileged admission, and whf^in each 
society are generally all about the same age, boys belong- 
ing ?o one band, youths toanother, and so on through the 
different stages of life. In sonfe tribes both sexes belong 
to all the bands ; in others there are separate bands for 
the sexes. Some of tfte bands are entrusted with certain 
police functions, such as maintaining order in the canty, on 
the march, in hunting, Ac . 1 Such associations probably 
originate ir^a feeling that the protection of the totem is 
not by itself sufficient ; feeling this, men*seek an ad- 
ditional protection. Hence some of these bands have 
“ medicines ” with which they* rub their bodies before 
going into battle, believing*hat this makes them invulner- 
able . 2 However, in the Snake Band o^fff^Ooqnis we 
have an instance of a kinship group^panding by natural 
growth into 09 religious association*^ and this is probably 
not an isolated case. * 


The “ clans ” which Mr Philander Prescott described as existing 
among the Dacotas in 1847 4 appear to have been religious associa- 
tions rather than totem clans. These Dacota “clans” were con- 
stituted by the use of the same roots for “ medicine ” ; each “ clan ” 
had its special “medicine,” and there were constant feuds between 
them owing to the belief that each “ clan ” employed its magic 
“medicine” to injure men of other “clans." Each “clan" had 
some sacred animal (bear, wolf, buffalo, &c.), or part of an animal 
(head, tail, liver, wing, &e.), which they venerated through life, 
and might not eat nor (if it was a whole animal) kill; nor might 
they step on or over it. 5 Violation of these rules was thought to 


See Maximilian, f^-inz zu Wied, Xord-Aiaerika, i. 401, 440 sq . , 
57 6—571*, fl. 138— 146, 217-210, 240 sq ; Third Rep., pp. 342-355, 
cf. Rem ad Rep., p. 16. - Third Report, 349, 351. 

3 Bom he, Sue he Dance, p. 180 sq. 

4 In Schoolcraft’s Ind. Tr., ii. 171, 175. 

5 Stepping over a person or thing is not, to the primitive mind, 

merely disrespectful; itz^ supposed to exercise an injurious influence 
ou the persor* or thing stepped over. * _ 
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bring trouble on the offender. All this is totemic; but the mode 
of admission to the “clans” (namely, through the great medicine 
dance) seems appropriate rather to associations. * 

At this point a few tfttrds may be added on two sub- 
ordinate kinds of totems which have been already referred 
to. * * 

Sex Totem *.- — In Australia (blit, so far as is known at 
present, nowhere else) each of the sexes has, at least in 

some tribes, its special sacred animal, whose name each 

’ 1 A * " 

individual o$ the sex bears, regarding the animal as his or 

her brother or sister respectively, not killing it nor suffer- 
ing the opposite sex t<* kill it. These sacred animals 
therefore answer strictly to th* definition of totems. Thus 
amongst tne~~Y.urnai all the men were called Yeerung 
(Emu-Wren) and a l| ^the women Djeetgun (Superb War- 
bler). The birds called Yeerung were tlie»“ brothers ” of 
the men, and the birds calleii Djeetgun \\ ere the women's 
“sisters.” If the men killed an emu-wren they were 
attacked by the women, if the women killed a superb 
warbler they were assailed by the men. Yeerung and 
Djeetgun were the mythical ancestors of the Kurnai . 1 


The Kulin tribe in Victoria, in addition to 'ixtrui rl.m totems, 
has two pairs of sex totem-.; one pair (the emu-wi. 11 ami Mipcib 
waibler) is identical with the Kurnai pair; the other pair is the 
hat (male totem) and tin- small night jar female totem!. The 
latter pair extends to the extn-me not th-westei n . ontine- of Yietm ia 
as the “ man's brother” and the “woman’s si-t, t Amongst the 
Coast Miming tube, as among t he Kutuaiaaud Kuhn, the i mu- 
wren is tile “man's biother, ” but the “womans u-ar is tin* 
tree creeper. 3 Among the Muhjai iwuint in western Victoria, who 
have regular clan totems (white eo. katoo, Ida. k cockatoo, iguana, 



1 Fisnn and llowitt, lht, 201 , 21.1, 23.1. 

- ./. .4. /. , xv p. 410, ■/. xii. p our. 

3 Id., XV. 410'. . 
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crow, cagleliawk, &c.\ all the men have, heebies, the bat tor their 
totem, and all the women have the small night jar for theirs. 1 
The lfri-ta-tlii group of tribes in Xew South Wales, in aihlition to 
regular elan totems, has a pair^of sex totems, the bat for men and 
a ■-mall owl for women ; men and 4omen address each other as 
Owls and Bats; and theie its a tight if a woman kills a hat or a 
• man kills a small owl. J pf some Victorian tribe* it is said that 
*’ the common bat belongs to the men, who protect it against iujury, 
even to the half killing of their wives for its sake. The fern c ovvl, 
or large goatsucker, belongs to the women, and although a bird of 
evil omen, creating terror at night by its cry, it is jealously pro- 
to# oil by thi*i% If a man kills one, they are as much enraged as 
if it was one of their rbilnren, anil will strike him witlftheir long 
poles." 3 At Gunbower Creek on the lower Murrey tlie natives 
' ailed the hat “biotlier belonging to blaekfellow," and would 
, never kill one: they said that if a <bat were killed, one of their 
women would be Mire to die. 4 A^inng the Port Lincoln tribe, South 
Australia, the male and female of a small hzanl setm^tflifcti»*Khle 
and female totems respectively : at least eithej^vx is said to have 
a mortal hatu-il of the opposite „ex of thcsi^Kttle animals, the men 
always deU'to;, nip tilt 1 female anil the nonCui the male. They have 
a myth that the lizard divided the sexes in the human species. 5 

Clearly these sex totems are not to be confounded with 
clan totems. To see in them, as Messrs Fison and Howitt 
do or did, merely clan totems in a state of transition from 
female to male kinship is to confound sex with kinship. 
Even if such a view could have been held so long as sex 
totems weie only known to exist among the Kurnai, who 
have no clan totems left, it must have fallen to the ground 
when sex totems were found coexisting with clan totems, 
and that either with female or male (uterine or agnatic) 


descent. The sex totem seems to be still more sacred than 
the clan totem ; for men who do not object to other people 


1 ./. y. r , xu. 4:.. - ti., xiv. 

5 Daw-.n, Ai'st $'<•} in n Al'<>< <'f< 'U p 52. 

4 Tinn*. I‘p 1 tf-fj 1 S _Y. ,v Wnl. s\ 3 m» 2-1S05, p. 359 sff. 
' Angas, »/. cit , 1 . Iu9; 2^‘U. Tt. <j .s’. AuUr., p. 211. 
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killing^their elan totem will fiercely defend their sex totem 
against any attempt of the opposite sex to injure it . 1 

Individual Totems. — It is not only the chins and tin- 
sexes that have totems ^individuals also have their vvn 
special totems, i.e., classes of objects (generally species of 
animals), which they regard as related to themselves by 
tho?e ties of mutual respect and protection which aie 
characteristic of totemism. This relationship, however, in 
the case of the individual totem, begins and ends with the 
individual rffan, and is not, like the clan totem, transmitted 
by inheritance. The evidence for the existence of indi- 
vidual totems in Auatnalia, though conclusive, is very 
scanty. In North America i* is abundant. 

In Australia \T* hear of a meditim -man whose < lan totem through 
his mother was kaniMioo, but whose 'Fernet” (* •: , individual; 
totem was the tiger-Mia^ Snakes of that .sperw^ then foie, would 
not hint him." An Australian sr.*m> usually to get his individual 
totem by dreaming that he has 1*«-n tiaiistornn d into ail animal of 
the species. Tims a man who had dieanud several times that lie 
had become a lacedizuid \va>- supposed to have iieipined power over 
lace-lizards. and he k»*pt a taim one. wlmdi wa- thought to ghe 
him supunatuial know], dge ami to a- t a- In- * mi-sin tor nil-elm f. 
Hence he was known as Dunjil Ba taluk i<dd Li/.iid' * Another 
man dreamed three turns in was a kangaroo; ]u nee In became one 
of the kangaioo kindled, and might not eat any pait «<t a kangaroo 
on which tin re was hi nod : he might not « v»-n canv iiuine one on 
which there was blood. He might eat « onked kang.uoo, but if be 
were to eat the meat with the blood ou it. the splits would no 
longer take him up aloft. 4 

1 J. A. /., xiv. p. 350. 

“ id., xvi. p. 50. ** //' . : »4 a 

4 (h , 45. The aversion, in eni-tain «\*ws 7 ut siva^s to hlood^- 
seems to bean important factor m tlnur « ristoin-. The X<»ith Aiutiii an 
Indians, “through a strong prim l j*1** ■ it nlci"ii, abstain in the stmU-t 
manner from eating the blood ot any animal * (Adiir, JI Atu»i. * 
//if/., p 134). They “ commonly ]>ull their new-killed ve’u#in beb.n* 
they dress it i seveiai times through the ami flame ot the hi.. ^ 

both fly the way of a sacnlice and to consume the blood* hie, or amm.il 
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In America the individual tot£m is usually the first ai£mal of 
which a youth dreams during the long and generally solitary fasts 
which American Indians observe at puberty. He kills the animal 
or bird of which be dreams, and henceforward wears its skin or 
feathers, or some part of them, as afi amulet, especially on the 
war-patli and in hunting . 1 A man may even (though this seems 
^exceptional) acquire several totems in this way ; thus an Ottawa 
medicine-man had for Ins individual totems the tortoise, swan, 
woodpecker, and crow, because he had dreamed of them all in- his 
fast at puberty . 2 The respect paid to the individual totem varies 
in different tribes. Among the Slave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians 
a man may not eat, skin, nor if possible kill his individual totem, 
which in these tribes is s&d to be always a carnivorous animal. 
Each man carries with him a picture of his totem (bought of a 
trader); when he is unsuccessful in the chase, he pulls out the 
picture, smokes to it, and makes it a speech . 3 

The sacrifices made to the individual totem are sometimes very 
heavy ; a Mandan has been kno\£n to turn loose the whole of^his 
horses and abandon them for ever as a sacrifice to*^ns “medicine” 
or individual totem . 4 Tfle sacrifices at the firsts at puberty some- 


spints of the beast, which it would be a most horrid abomination to 
eat” p. 117). Many of the^ Slave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians 

ill not taste the blood ot came; hunters of the two former tribes 
collect the blood in the paunch of the animal and bury it in the snow 
at some distance lmm the flesh (Petitot, Monographic des JJene- 
iJindjd, p. 76). Men have a special objection to see the blood of 
women, at least at certain times ; they say that if they were to see it 
they would not l>e able to fi^ht against their enemies and would be 
killed (Mrs James Snath, The Booandik Tribe, p. 5). Hence, although 
bleeding is a common Australian cure for men, women are not allowed 
to be bled (An gas, i. p. 111). This aversion is perhaps the explana- 
tion of that seclusion ot women at puberty, childbirth, &c., which 
has assumed different forms in many parts of the world. 

1 C'atlm, y. A/ner. Indians , i. p. 36 sq . ; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr ., v. 
p. 196; Id., Amer. lad., p. 213: Lrttr. jZdif, vi. 173; Wa-dnngton 
Matthews, Hu falsa Indians , p. 50; Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life , p. 173 sg . ; Bancroft, i. 283 sq.; Id., iii. 156; Mayne, 
Br+t. Culuoib.j p. 302; < “P. Jones, Hist. Ojebwa if Indians, p. 87 sq.; 
"Lo'-kiel, i. R); 7V. FAhmd. S<>c., new series, iv. 281, 295 sq.; Petitot, 
Monographic des lihit-Ihndjie, p. 36 ; Collect. Mmnes. Hist. Soc., 
v. p. 65 ; American Antiquarian, ii. p. 10; Parkman, Jesuits in 
Xorth America, p. Ixx. sq. 2 Schoolcraft. Am. Ind., p. 210. 

3 An/f^al Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1S66, p. 307; 

cf. Petitot, /. c. f 

4 Lewis an<UClarke, i. p. 189 sq., Svoed., 1815. r ‘ 
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times consist of finger joints. 1 2 file Mosquito Indians in Central 
America, after dreaming of the beast or bird, sealed their compact 
with it by drawing blood from various parts of their body.^ The 
Innuits of Alaska (who are not Indians, but belong to the Eskimo 
family and have no clan totems) do not scruple to eat their guardian 
animals, and, if unsuccessful, they change their patron. Innuit 
women have no such guardian animals. 3 The Indians of Canada 
also changed their okki or manitoo (individual totem) if they had 
reason to be dissatisfied with it; amongst them, women had also 
their okkis or manitoos, but did not pay so much heed to them as 
did the men. They tattooed their individual totems on their 
persons. 4 Amongst the Indians of San Juan Capistrano, a figure 
of the individual totem, which was aec^ired as usual by fasting, 
was moulded in a paste made of crushed herbs on the right arm 
of the novice. Fire was then set to it, and thus the figure of 
the totem was burned into t^e Hesh. 5 6 Sometimes the individual 
totem is not acquired by the individual himself at puberty, but is 
fixed for him independently of nis will at birth. Thus among 
the tribes of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, when a woman was about 
to be confined, the relations assembled in^h? hut and drew on the 
floor figures of different ^minals, nibbing each one out as soon as 
it was liuished. This went on till the child was botn, and the figure 
that then remained sketched ou t^ie ground was the child’s tona or 
totem. "When he grew older the child procured his totem animal 
and took care of it, believing that his life was bound up with the 
animal’s, and that when it died he too must die. fi Similarly in 
Samoa, at child-birth the help of several “gods” was invoked in 
succession, and the one who happened to be addressed at the 
moment of the birth was the infant’s totem. These “ gods ” were 
dogs, eels, sharks, lizards, &e. A Samoan had no objection to eat 
another man’s k ’ god ” ; but to eat his own would have been death 
or injury to him. 7 Amongst the Quiches in Central America, the 
sorcerer gives the infant the name of an animal, which becomes 


1 Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Xord-Amenka, 11 . p. 166. 

2 Bancroft, i. p. 740 sq. * 

3 Dali, Alaska, p. 145. ^ ^ 

4 Charlevoix, Hist, tie la Xouv. Fr., vi. 67 sq. The word okki is 
Huron; ma nitoo is Algoukm (ib. ; Sagard, Le grand V<njng>' du pays 
des Humus, p. 231). 

5 Boscana in A. Robinson's Life in California, pp. 270 <*., 273; 

Bancroft, i. 414, iii. 167 sq. » 

6 Bancroft, i. 661. 7 Turner, Samoa , IJ. 
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the child’s guardian spirit for life. 1 2 In all such cases there is the 
possibility of the totem being ancestral ; it may be that of the 
mother or father. In one Centtal American tribe the son of a chief 
was fiee to choose whether he frould accept the ancestral totem or 
adopt a new one; but a son who did? not adopt li is father’s totem 
was always hateful to his fathei during his life.- Sometimes the 
okkis or manitoos admired by di earns are not totems but fetiches, 
being not clashes of objects but individual objects, such as a par- 
ticular tree, rock, knife, pipe, kc. '' When the okkis or matfitoos 
are, as sometimes happen*, not acquired by a special preparation 
like fasting, but picked lip at hazard, they have no longer any 
resemblance ^ totems, but are fetiches pure ami simple. 4 5 The 
Amlamanese appear to have individual totems, for <evt'?y man and 
woman is piolubited all through life from eating some one (or 
more) fish or animal ; generally the forbidden food is one which 
the mother thought disagreed with the child; but if no food dis- 
agreed with him, the person is Jree to choose what animal he will 
avoid. 3 Some of the people of Mota, Banks Inlands, have a fern d 
of individual totem called tamauiu. It is some" object, generally 
an animal, as a li/aid or snake, but sometimes a stone, with which 
the person imagines that lus life is houm^/Tp ; if it dies or is broken 
or lost, he will die. Fancy dictates the choice of a tamaniu; or it 
may be found “ by dunking a«n infusion of certain herbs and 
heaping together the dregs. Whatever living thing is first seen in 
or upon the heap is the tamaniu. It is watched but not fed or 
worshipped.” It is thought to come at call. 6 But as the tamaniu 
seems to be an individual object, it is a fetich rather than a 
totem. 

Besides the clan totem, sex totem, and individual totem, there 
are (as has been indicated) some other kinds or varieties of totems; 
but the consideration of them had better be deferred until the social 
organization based on totemism has been described. 

1 Bancroft, i. 703. 

2 Id., i. 753. 

3 Lantau, Munirs dcs Savrages Ameriquains, i. 370 sq. ; Charlevoix, 
lift. tie In Xuuv. F/\,fv i. 68 ; Kohl, Kitcfu (la mi, i. 85 sq. 

* RcK d * .Its., 1648, p. 74 sq. 

5 E. H. Man, Aburiyuiul Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands , p. 
134. 

6 The Rev. R. H. Codrington in Trans, and Proc. Roy. Soc. of 
Victoria xvi. p. 136. The Banks Flanders are divided into two 
exogamous intermarrying* divisions with descent m the female line 
{ib. , p. 119 8%^, but these divisions seem not to possess totenC. 
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Social Aspect of Totemism, or the relation of the men of 
a totem to each other and to men of other totems. 

(1) All the membeis of a totem clan regard each other 
as kinsmen or brothers an?l sisters, and are bound to help 
and protect each other. 1 The totem bond is stronger than 
the bond of blood or family in the modern sense. This is 
expressly stated of the clans of western Australia and of 
north-western America, 2 and is probably true of all societies 
where totemism exists in full force. Hence injotem tribes 
every local group, being necessarily composed (owing to 
exogamy) of members of at least two totem clans, is liable 
to be dissolved at any moment into its totem elements by 
thg. outbreak of a blood feud, “in which husband and wife 
must always (if the feud is between their clans) be arrayed 
on opposite sides, and in which the children will be arrayed 
against either their father or their mothef, according as 
descent is traced through *he mother, or through the 
father. 3 In blood feud the whole clan of the aggressor is 
responsible for his deed, and the whole clan of the aggrieved 
is entitled to satisfaction. 1 Nowhere perhaps is this 
solidarity carried further than among the Goajiros in 
Colombia, South America. The Ooajiron are divided into 

1 James in Xuiratue of the Cap/int.f ami .1 <ht, fares of John 

Tanner , p. 313; P. Junes, Hot. Uj._hie.nf 1 p 1 3S ; tin,!. 

o'er, of Canada, Rep. for 1S7S -7f*. p l'itn; II Hale, The Iroquois 
Book of Rites , p. 52; A. Hoilgsnn, I.. tt.es n oni Xoitk Amenta, i. 
p. 246; Morgan, Leaijue t.j th . I.nqutns, p. SI sq. 

2 Grey, A earn., n. 231 ; llej.net if the Smiths., man lust, for IStJtJ, 
p. 315; Petroff, Rep. oil .Vasin, p. 165. ^-thrr authorities -pimk 
to the superiority of the totem boml over the tribal boffl (Morgan, “ 
Lervjnc of the Iroquois, p. 82 ; Moyne, Bed. Oduinb., p. 257 ; 
American Antiquarian, u. p 106). 

1 Grey, Journals, ii. 230, 238 sq. ; Smithsonian Rep , loc.rit. 

4 Fison ami Hewitt, 156*/., 216 */. Sometimes the two <J«ns meet 
and settle it hv single combat between piek. J champions ( Journ . and 
Pioc. Sac. X. S. I to ho, 1882, p. 226), “ 
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some twenty to thirty totem clans, with descent in the 
female line ; and amongst them, if a man happens to cut 
himself with his own knife, to fall off his horse, or to 
injure himself in any way, his flmily on the mother’s side 
immediately demand payment as blood-money from him. 
* “ Being of their blood, "he is not allowed to spill it without 
paying for it.” His father’s family also demands com- 
pensation, but not so much. 1 

To kill a fellow-clansman is a heinous offence. In 

r r e „ - 

Mangaia “ such a blow was regarded as falling upon the 
god [totem] himself ; the literal sense of “ ta atua ” [to 
kill a member of the same totem clan] being god-striking 
or god-killing.” 2 r 

(2) Exogamy.— Persons of the same totem may not 
marry or have sexual intercourse with each other. The 
Navajos believe that if they married within the clan 
“their bones would dry upland they would die.” 3 But 
the penalty for infringing this fundamental law is not 
merely natural; the clan steps in and punishes the offenders. 
In Australia the regular penalty for sexual intercourse with 
a person of a forbidden clan is death. 

It matters not whether the woman be of the same local group or 
has been captured in war from another tribe ; a man of the wrong 
clan who uses her as his wife is hunted down and killed by his 
clansmen, and so is the woman ; though in some cases, if they suc- 
ceed in eluding capture for a certain time, the offence may be con- 
doned. In the Ta-ta-thi tribe, New South Wales, in the rare 
cases which occur, the^man is killed but the woman is only beaten 
^ o**speared # or both, till she is nearly dead ; the reason given for not 

1 Simons in Proc R . Geogr. Soc . , Nov. 1885, p. 789 sg. Simons’s 
information is repeated by W. Sievers m his Reisc in der Sierra Sevada 
de Santf^Marta (Leipsic, 1SS7), p ‘255 sg. 

> 2 Gill, Myths and Son fs of the South Pucijic, p. 38. 

3 Bourke, &iake Dance of the Moguls of Arizona, p. 279. " 
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actually filing her being that she &as probably coerced. Even in 
casual amours the clan prohibitions are strictly observed ; any 
violations of these prohibitions “are regarded with the utmost 
abhorrence and are punished by death-” 1 Sometimes the punish- 
ment stops short at a severe beaming or spearing. Amongst some of 
the Victorian tribes, “should any sign of affection and courtship be 
observed between those of ‘one iiesh,’ the brothers or male relatives 
of the woman beat her severely ; the m5n is brought before the 
chief, fnd accused of an intention to fall into the same flesh, and is 
severely reprimanded by the tribe. If he persists and runs away 
with the object of his affections, they beat and ‘ cut his head all 
over,’ and if the woman was a consenting party she is half killed/’ 2 
An important exception to these rules, if®t is corredfly reported 
is that of the Port Lincoln tribe, which is divided into two clans 
Mattiri and Karraru, and it is said that though persons of the same 
clan never many, yet “they d^> not seem to consider less virtuous 
connexions between paitiesof the same class [clan] incestuous.” 3 
A i^ifcher exception, which also rest? on the testimony of a single 
witness, is found among the Kunamlaburi tribe. 4 Again, of the 
tribes on the lower Murray, lower Darling, ^:c. , it is said that 
though the slightest blood relationship is with them a bar to 
marriage, yet in their sexual intercourse they are perfectly free, and 
incest of ever}' grade continually occurs. 5 

In America the Algonkins consider it highly criminal 
for a man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself, 
and they tell of cases where men, for breaking this rule, 
have been put to death by their nearest relations . 6 
Amongst the Ojibways also death is said to have been 
formerly the penalty . 7 Amongst the Loucheux and Tinneh 
the penalty is merely ridicule. “ The man is said to have 


1 Howitt in Rep. of the Smithsonian Inst, for ISSJ, p. 804 ; Fison 
and Howitt, pp. 64-67, *280, 344 sq.\ J. A. I #xiv. p. 351 sq. 

- Dawson, Austr. Abor ., p. 2S. m ** 

3 Nat. Tr. of S Australia, p. 222. 

4 Howitt in Ann. Rep. of the Smithsonian Inst, for IS S.l, p. 804. 

5 Join, and I' me. R. Sue. X. S. Wales, 18S3, p. 24; Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria t vi. p. 16. 

8 James m Tanner s Nan'., p. 313. * 

7 Colltct. Minnesota Ilistor. iSoc. t v. p. 42. ^ 
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married bis sister, even though she may be from^nother 
tribe and there be not the slightest connection by blood 
between the two.” 1 . 

In some tribes the marriage prohibition only extends to 
a man's own totem clan ■ he may marry a woman of any 
totem but his own. *Fhis is the case with the Haidas of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, 2 and, so far as appeal?, the 
Narrinyeri in South Australia, 3 and the western Aus- 
tralian tribes described by Sir George Grey. 4 Oftener, 
however, the prohibiten includes several clshs**n none of 
which is a man allowed to marry. For such an exogamous 
group of clans within the tribe»it is convenient to have a 
name ; we shall therefore <*,11 it a phratry (L. H. Morgan), 
defining it as an exogamous division intermediate between 
the tribe and the cfan. The evidence goes to show that 
in many cas«s it was originally a totem clan which has 
undergone subdivision. „ 

Emutphi . — The Cieik Indians are at present divided into about 
twenty elans (Bear, Deer, Panther, IViM-C.it. Skunk, 1,’acoon. 
Wolf, Fox, Beaver. Toad, Hole, .Mai/e, Wind, ice. ), and some clans 
have become extinct. These clans are (or were) exogamous; a 
Bear might not marry a Bear, fee. But futtlur, a Panther vas 
prohibited from marniug not only a Panther but also a Wild-Cat. 
Therefoie the Panther and Wild-Cut clans together form a phratry. 
Similarly a Toad might not marry a member of the extinct clan 
Tclm- Kutilgi ; therefore tile Toad and Tehu-lvotalgi clans formed 
another phratry. Other of the Creek clans may have been included 
in these or other phratries ; but the memory of such arrangements, 
if they existed, has peiished. 5 The Alo.piis of Arizona are divided 
into at least twentv Vhree totem clans, which are grouped iu ten 


1 Ann. Smithson. Inst, for 18'j6, p. 31 5. 

3 GW. Sit r. of Canada, Rep. for JS7S-79, p. 134 b. 

3 .Cf 7V. of S'. .! H.-tr . p. 12; ./. .1. /., xii. p. 4(1. 

4 Grey, Jot! It . . n. p Figs. 

3 Gatselit^ J lujration Lejend of the Creek Indians, p. 13$ sq. 
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phratries ; two of tlio phratries in elude three elans, the rest com- 
prise two, and one clan ( Rlue-Seed-Grass) stands by itself. 1 The 
Choctaws were divided into two plnatries, each of which included 
four clans ; marriage was prohibited between members of the same 
phratry, but members of eitheP phratry could marry into any clan 
of the other 2 The Chiekasas are divided into two plnatries — (1) 
the Panther phratry. which includes four elans, namely the Wild- 
Cat, Bird, Fish, and Deer : and (2) the Spanish phratry, which 
includes eight clans, namely Racoon. Spanish. Royal, Hush-ko-ni, 
Squirrel, Alligator, Wolf, and Blackbird. 3 The Seneca tribe ot 
the Iroquois was divided into two phratries, each including four 
clans, the Bear, Wolf, Beaver, and Turtle clans forming one 
phratry, Deer, Snipe, Heron, amftlawk clans forming tlft 

other. Originally, as among the Choctaws, marnage was prohibited 
within the phratiy hut was peimitted with any of the clans of 
the other phratiy ; the proliibifcmn, however, has now broken down, 
and a Seneca may marry a woman any clan but his own. Hence 
pl^rtries, in our sense, no longer exist among the Senecas, though 
the organization survives for ceitatn religion-, ^nd social purposes. 4 
The Cayuga tube of Iroquois had also two pffratries and eight clans, 
but one phratry included live clans (Bear, Wolf, ^Turtle, Snipe, 
Eel) and the other included tlnee {Deer, Beaver, Hawk;. 5 The 
Onondaga- Iroquois have also eight dans, unequally distributed into 
two plnatries, the Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, Beaver, ami Ball forming 
one phratry, and the Deer, Eel, ami Bear elan** framing the other.® 
Amongst the Tu**i aruva-Iroquois the Bear, Beaver, Gieat Turtle, 
and Eel clans foim one phratiy ; and the fiiov Wolf, Yellow Wolf, 
Little Tin tie, and Snipe form the other. 7 The Wyandots Huions) 
are divided into tour pliratries, the Bear, Deer, ami Striped Tuitle 
forming the first; the Highland Turtle, Bhuk Tnrth . and Smooth 
Large Turtle the second; Hawk. Beaver, and Wolf the third; 
and Sea Snake and Porcupine the fourth. ^ 

The ph rat lies of tlm Thlinket.s ami the Molmgans deserve <- "penal 
attention, because e.u h phi a try l»e.n> a name whiih is afro the 
name of one of the clam im lu*h d in it. The Thlinkets an* dividt <1 
as follows: — Raven phratry, with clans Rav^n, Frog, Goose, Sea- 


1 Bourke, S/in/.r Jhiu<u\ p. 33d. 

2 A/’f'Iut nfiH/hl J nb’rtrriiiff, Ti <hl <?. untl ( **//.’. t A I'n'lli'. A nt*'! Sac . 

vol. li. p 109: M'wuan, S. t pp, 99. 102 % 

3 Moj U Mii, A & , i»p. 99, 1 fid. 4 Mm jag, »/> e;/.. pp, *»f ^ . 
5 Morgan, op p. ‘H. 

7 Morgan, op at . p. 93. 


" Moi^an, <<p «V. , p 91 
- First It- 2 ' , !>• C 0 .** 
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Lion, Owl, Salmon ; Wolf phratry, with clans Wolf, Bear, Eagle, 
Whale, Shark, Auk. Members of the Raven phratry must marry 
members of the Wolf phratry, and vice versa. 1 Considering the 
prominent parts played in TlHinket mythology by the ancestors of 
the two phratries, and considering r that the names of the phratries 
are also names of clans, it seems probable that the Raven and 
Wolf were the two original clans of the Thlinkets, which afterwards 
by subdivision became phratries. This was the opinion of the 
Russian missionary Veniaminof, the best early authority 5n the 
tribe. 2 Still more clearly do the Mohegan phratries appear to 
have been formed b\ T subdivision from clans. They are as follows : s 
— Wolf phratry, with dans Wolf, Bear, Dog, Opossum; Turtle 
pnratry, with clans Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, G re art 'Furtle, Yellow 
Eel; Turkey phratry, with clans Turkey, Crane, Chicken. Here 
we are almost forced to conclude that the Turtle phratry was origin- 
ally a Turtle clan which subdivided into a number of clans, each 
of which took the name of a particular kind of turtle, while the 
Yellow Eel clan may have been a later subdivision. Thus 
a probable explanatpn^of the origin of split totems ; they seem to 
have arisen by the segmentation of a single original clan, which 
had a whole animal for its totem, into a number of clans, each of 
which took the name either of a part of the original animal or of a 
subspecies of it. We may cnnfecture that this was the origin of 
the Grey Wolf and the Yellow Wolf, and the Great Turtle and the 
Little Turtle clans of the Tuscarora- Iroquois (see above, p. 61) ; the 
Black Eagle and the White Eagle, and the Deer and Deer-Tail clans 
of the Raws; 4 and of the Highland Turtle (stiiped), Highland 
Turtle (black), Mud Turtle, and Smooth Large Turtle clans of the 
Wyandot^ (Hurons). 5 This conclusion, so far as concerns the 
Hurons, is strengthened by the part played in Huron (and Iroquois) 
mythology by the turtle, winch is said to have received on its 
back the first woman as she fell from the sky, and to have formed 
and supported the earth by the accretion of soil on its back. 6 


1 A Krause, The Tim kit- In dinner, 11*2, 220; Holm berg, op. cit., 
^3, 313; Pinart in *9ivll. $ he Anthrop. Pans, 7th Nov. 1872, p. 
792 sq . ; fttroff, Rep. on Alaska , p. 165 sq. 

2 Petrotf, op. rit, p. 166. 3 Morgan, op. cit, 174. 

4 Morgan, op. at, p. 156. 5 First Rep., p. 59. 

6 lleX ties 1636, p. 101; La fi tail, Jf tours < les Sauvar/es 

Aineriqfj&uis, i. p. 94 ; Charlevoix, Hist. do la Suin'. Ft., vi. p. 147; 
T. Dwight, T surds in Sac Fn//lan<l /rod Sew York , iv. p. 180 sq. 

Precedence v%s gnen to the Turtle clan among the Iroquois (th^dndred 
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This explanation of the origin of split totems is confirmed by the 
custom of calling each member of a clan by a name which has some 
reference to the common totem of the clan. Thus among the birth - 
names 1 of boys in the Elk clan of tlii Omahas the following used to 
be given to sons in order of ttofeir birth — Soft Horn, Yellow Horn, 
Branching !Hom, &c. Amongst the men’s names in the same clan 
are Elk, Standing Elk, White Elk, Big Elk, Dark Breast (of an 
elk), Stumpy Tail (of an elk), &c. Amongst the women’s names 
in th* same clan are Female Elk, Tail Female, &e.’ J Amongst the 
names of men in the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan of the Omahas 
are Black Tongue (of a buffalo), He that walks last in the herd, 
Thick Shoulder (of a buffalo), kef And so with the names of 
individual^mei^crs of other clans. 4 Th^same custom of namil^ 
clansmen after some part or attribute of the clan totem prevails 
also among the Encounter Bay tribe in South Australia ; a clan 
totem of that tribe is the pejjcan, and a clansman may be called, 
e.g., Pouch of a Pelican. 5 Clearly split totems might readily arise 
fjyai single families separating fiolii the clan and expanding into 
new clans, while they retained as clan names the names of then- 
individual founders, as White Elk, Poucff of a Pelican. Hence 
such split totems as Bear’s Liver, 6 Head of a Tortoise, Stomach of 
a Pig (see above, p. 10); such taboos as those of^he subclans of 
the Omaha Black Shoulder clan t**e above, p. 11); and such sub- 
clans as the sections of the Omaha Turtle subclan, namely, Big 
Turtle, Turtle that does not flee, Red-Breasted Turtle, and Spotted 
Turtle with red eyes. 7 Finally, Wairen actually states that the 


of the Htirons) (T. Dwight, op. at, iv. p IS,'; Zeishergcr m H. 
Hale, The Iroquois Book of ltdes, p. 54/>), the Delaware^ (Bnnton, 
The Lenape and their Legends, p. 30; De S-diwemitz, Life of /.as- 
berger , p. 79), and the A Igonkins (Leland, Alqo/iqin n L*g>'iids of A e\r 
England , p. 51«) ; and Heckewelder {>v>. cil., p. vSl) ites general ly 
that the Turtle clan always takes the lead in the government of an 
Indian tribe. In the Delaware mythology the turtle plays the same 
part as in the Huron mythology (see abmv, p 5). 

1 “Two classes of names were in u>e, one adapted to childhood 
and the other to adult life, winch were exchanged at the proper period 
in the same formal manner ; one being taken •way, to use theire:^ ^ 
pression, and the other bestowed in it> place” (Morgan. A.*!., p 79). * 
a Third Rep., p. 227 sq. ;i B>-, *232. 

4 IK, *236, 237, 238, 239, *240, *241, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 
250; Morgan, A. p. 169 m. 


.Vat. Tr. of S. Austr., p 187. 

6 P. Jones, Hist. Ojebicay Rid., p. 138. 

7 TiuTd Rep., p. 240 s<p 
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numerous Bear dan of the Ojifuvays’was formerly subdivffled into 
subolans, each uf which took for its totem some part of the Bear’s 
body (head, foot, ribs, &e.), hut that these have now merged into 
two, the common Bear and the Grizzly Bear . 1 The subdivision 
of the Turtle (Tortoise) elan, whieh*on this hypothesis has taken 
place among the Tuscarora-Iioijuois, is nascent among the Onon- 
daga- Iroquois, for among them ‘‘the name of this clan is Hahnowa, 
r which is the general wonf for tortoise ; but the clan is divided into 
two septs or subdivisions, the Hanyatengona. or Great Tortoise, 
and the Nikahnowaksa, or Little Tortoise, which together are held 
to constitute hut one elan .*’ 3 

On the other hanc^ fusion of clans is known to have 
taken place, as among the Haidas, where tte Sfack Bear 
and Fin-Whale clans have united ; 3 and the same thing has 
happened to some extent among the Omahas and Osages. 4 
We may also suspect fusio# of clans wherever apparently 
disconnected taboos are observed by the same clan, as, e’.r/., 
the prohibition to touch verdigris, charcoal, and the skin of 
a cat (supra, p. 1 1 .■>>/. ). Fusion of clans would also explain 
those totem badges which arje said to be composed of parts 
of different animals joined together. 5 

In Australia the phratries are still more important than 
in America. Messrs Howitt and Fison, who have done 
so much to advance our knowledge of the social system of 
the Australian aborigines, have given to these exogamous 
divisions the name of classes : but the term is objection- 
able, because it fails to convey- (1) that these divisions are 
kinship divisions, and (2) that they are intermediate 
divisions ; whereas the Greek term phratry conveys both 
, -diese meanings, affd is therefore appropriate. 


3 ('nllf'l hojlfi nf tht‘ MunUjtnftt ffi \fo, ,4't/l Sim v. p, 49. 

^ " H. Hal**, 77/ <’ Iinifi/nri linn/ nr J l,f , ,, p, ;»g vy 

* *s'"/v. of ('finrif/tt. Jo/*. t-n' 2SJS~7' f . p. l"4a 

4 TT, -j/ Jo /i , j*. 2^> ; Am* !t< ini Xtilvi'nliU, xvm. p. 114. 

’* 27th Sept. 1SS4, p. 20J. • 
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We have seen examples of Australian tribes in which 
members of any clan are free to marry members of any 
clan but their own ; but such tribes appear to be excep- 
tional. Often an Austraffan tribe is divided into two 

(exogamous) phratries, each of which includes under it a 

# « 

niimber of totem clans ; and oftener still there are sub- 
phra fries interposed between the phratry and the clans, 
each phratry including two subphratries. and the sub- 
phratries including totem clans. We will tak^ example* 
of the fonSel^and simpler organization first. 


The Turra tribe in Yorke Peninsula. South Australia. is divtd- d 
into two phratries, Wiltfi (Eiiglehawk) and Malta nSealj. The 
Eaglehawk pluatry include', ten ti^tem (dans (Wombat, Wallaby, 
J>>»igaroo, Iguana, Wombat-Snake, Bandnoot. Pd.uk Bandicoot, 
Crow, Ko( k Wallaby, and Emu); and tln^S^al jdiratry in* ludcs 
six (Wild Goose, Butterlish, Mullet, Srhnapper, Sliaik, and Salmon). 
The phratries are of toiusc exogamous, but < is witl^ the Cho< taws, 
Mohegan, and. so far as appeals, all the Amen* an phiatrn-.s, any 
clan of tlie one phrativ may intermarry with any dan of the other 
phratry. 1 2 3 Again, the Wnr|ol.alluk tube in math-west* rn Yntona 
is divided into two phi itiies (KrokirJi and Gamutdi , cadi of 
which includes three totem dan-5 , the rule of inteim.uiiage is the 
same as before . - The Ngaiego and Theddora tribes in X* w .South 
Wales ate divided into two phianhs, Meidng . Laglehawk i ami 
Yiikunbruk {Crow, , and ca« h plnatiy in- hide- ught tot. m i laii>. * 
In Australia, as in Aim-iica. we have an instance of a tub* with 
its claim arranged m phi.itiie->, but with an odd < lan uiiattadied 
to a plnatry. This ocatis m western Vutoiin, wheie there aie 
five totem clans thus arianged : 


First phratry, 
Second phratry, 


\ (1) I.ong-Billed Coi-katoo dan. 

I Pelnanfiaii 

\ Banksian l3hok.it oo d.^. 

} Boa Snake < Lm. 

la) Onail clan 


1 Fi-oii and Howitt, p. 2s;> 

2 Howitt in /{■/>. of f ht' .s'.vi/M.v a. 

3 J.+A. /., xiu. p. 4^7/?. 


I list. f> r 1 SS 
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Hero clans 1 and *2 may marry 3, 4, 5 : 3 and 4 may marry 1, 2, 
5; 5 mav marry 3, 2, 3, 4. 1 

Bg.t the typical Australian tribe is divided into two exogamous 
pi ira tries ; each of these phmtries is subdivided into two sub- 
phratries; and these subplira tries a*e subdivided into an indefinite 
number of totem clans. The plnatries being exogamous, it follows 
that tlieir subdivisions (the subpliratries and clans) are so also. 
The well-known K.imilaroi tribe in New South Wales will serve 
as an example. It^ subdivisions are as follows: 2 — - • 


Phrutiies. i Subphratnes 

Totem Clans. 

*71.11 * f ^hni. 3 ^ 1 

Dllbl - | Kubi. 

Kupatliin. { j 

Kangaroo, Opossum, Bandicoot, Pacli- 
i 1 imdon, Iguana, Blai^ENft'k, Eagle- 
! j hawk, Scrub Turkey, Yellow-Fish, 
Honey-Fish, Bream. 

Emu, Carpet-Snake, Black Snake, 
i Red*Kangaroo, Honey, Walleroo, 
j «frog, Cod-Fisli. 


In such tribes tl*» freedom of marriage is still more curtailed. 
A subphratry is not free to marry into either subphratiy of the 
other phratrv >each suhphratry is restricted in its choice of partners 
to one subplii.itrv of the othei phratry ; Mnri can only marry 
Kumbo, and uce r »’/V7 ; Kubi An only nnrry Ipai, and rny versa. 
Heime (supposing the tribe to be equally distributed betueen the 
plnatries and subphratries\ whereas under the two phratry and 
clan system a man is Iree to choose a wile from half the women of 
the tribe: under the phratry, suhphratry, and clan system he is 
restricted in his choice to one quarter of the women. 


1 Dawson, A ustr. A^>r.. p. 26 sq - J. A I , xii. 500. 

3 The names ot the subpliratries here given are the names ot the 

male members of each. There is a corresponding t«-mah_ form lor each, 
formed by the addition of tint to the mas. uhtie. Thus Mun — 
Matha (contracted tor Murithah Kubi — Kulutiia, Ipui — -Ipatha, 
Kumbo — But ha i contracted for Kurnbatha: (Fison and Hnutt, p. 
‘•7/i . In a tribe of western Victoria the leiimmie termination is heear 
J^Diwson, Austr. Ah<$.. p. 26} : in a Queensland tube it is an (Fison 
and Ho\\»4t. p. 33); in some tribes it is nr (Ridley in 
Broinrh Smyth, n p. 2$i). The tube at Wide Bay, Queen-land, 
appears to h t'* liw subpluatries. w 1 1 i i m lie and t* male names i Ridley, 
hn\ ctfA la some tub. > the male and tein.d- nanus <4 the sub- 
phratKes are distim t w.irds i s,.e ./ .1 xm pp 300,34 5,345). In 
deseribn^die rules <»t nfim.LT and descent these feminine forms or 
names are i r simplicity's sake omitted. • 
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The Kiabara tribe, south of Maryborough iu Queensland, will 
furnish another example. 1 — 


Phratries. j Snbphiatnes. 

Totem Clans. 

Dilebi (Flood- Water). { 1 I! a * in " 

x J \ lum wine (Hat). 

Cuba tine (Lightning). ( ! J" 1 '? 1 ? < ( ’o' U-tSnak.) 

' 0 1, ISmnhih Native Cat) 

1 1 

1 

1 

i 


Here Baring marries lSundah, ami Tuiowiue marries Rulcoin. 
ami vice versa. 

A rematdcable feature of the Australian socH4 organiji- 
tion is tkatTii visions of one tribe Lave their recognized 
equivalents in other tribes, whose languages, including the 
names for the tribal divisions, are quite different. A 
^native who travelled far and wfde through Australia stated 
that “ he was furnished with teni[*>r*ry wives by the 
various tribes with whom he sojourned in his travels; that 
his right to these women was recognized as a matter of 
course ; and that he could ahfays ascertain whether they 
belonged to the division into which he could legally marry. 

‘ though the places were 1000 miles apart, and the langu- 
ages quite different.’ " 2 Again, it is said that “ in cases of 
distant tribes it can be shown that the chi's divisions cor- 
respond with each other, as for instance in the classes of 
the Flinders river and Mitchell river tribes : and tbe-e 
tribes are separated by 400 miles of country, and by many 
intervening tribes. Hut for all that, class corresponds to 
class in fact and in meaning and in privileges, although 
the name may be quite different and flm totem»of tacj^ 
dissimilar." 1 Particular information, however, as to the 


1 .i. a. i . mu ana, 341. _ ^ 

- Foon and Umvitt. p. 53 a g. ; rf. Clough Smith. 1 r PI. 
1 J»A. MU. p. 3o0. 
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equivalent divisions is very scanty . 1 Hence it often 
happens that husband and wife speak different languages 
and continue to do so afte* marriage, neither of them ever 
thinking of changing his or Jer dialect for that of the 
other . 2 Indeed, in some tribes of western Victoria a man 
is actually forbidden to marry a wife who speaks the same 
dialect as himself ; and during the preliminary visit vthich 
each pays to the tribe of the other neither is permitted to 
speak tliejpnguage of the tribe whom he or she is visit- 
ing . 54 This systematic correspondence betw£?h the inter- 
marrying divisions of distinct and distant tribes, with the 
rights which it conveys to the Members of these divisions, 
points to sexual communion on a scale to which there is 


1 For a few partfrufcrs -ee Fuon anil Howitt, 3S, 40; Brough 
Smyth, ii. 288. J. A. /. Yin. 304, 300, 346, xiv. 34S sq., 351. 

- AW. Tr. />£ S. Andr. t p. 249. 

3 Daw-on, Amtr. .1W., 27, 30 sq. ; ef. Fison and Howitt, p. 270. 
The eu-toni observed in .some phizes of imposing silence on women for 
a long time aftei marnage may possibly he a relic of the cu-tom of 
marrying women of .i different tongue (<■/. flaxthau-en, Tmasbnd.tisiti^ 
i , ih., ii. 2 1 : Kraiiv*, >'«</>/., p 450; Hahn, Alhnnes. Shnl , i. 

147;. Hence too peihaps tlie folk-lore incident of the silent bride tcf. 
Gimirii, / and Ibtvsnodu / h* n, No. 3; Ciane, Poqndnv Itnlititi 

Taf. p. 54 sq ). In a mo lei n (hcek folk-tale which presents -some 
points of resemblance to the legend of Peleus and Thetis the silent 
bride ts a Nereid; h^ime Si hmidt conjectures with great pi ohability 
that the expussmn ot Sopho. le-, quoted by the scholiast on Pindar, 
ypni ,iv 60 i atp&oyyous yauovs'', means that Tlicti- was silent during 
her mairied life i B. Sclimult, V'ALdeUa dt r X'/i<//vn'/(Oi, p. 116). 
Amongst the Caribs the language of the men difteied to some extent 
from that of the women {-ee Rochefort, Ih A. de> /Is Antilles, p. 350; 
La Horde, u Relation de l ongiue, &c. t des Families, ’* m Pee. de divers 
•vtHfi’r •< /nfs » a Ah\ tfea rAtiitV., Paris, 16.54, j«p. 4,39, Humboldt, 
fftei sc nl th? .1 ‘'qiH,U‘<ti<d-G>*jt’i)<leil dt ■> Xfitt ,t (\mttin‘ilt'i y IV. 204 sq. 
(Huufts German trims.) ; Jm Thiirn, Antom/ the hid mas n f (hmnutf 
386. Lumen de Rosnv, Les Ilex Antilles, 23, 261). So amongst the 
Mbay’is m Paraguay (Azara, Yontuji * dn„s !' An\» iiquc J [truh'uicde, 
ii. p. fu tiie Booandik tube, South Aiistialui, persons con- 

nected mariiage tall^to each other in a low whining voice and 
i^e ■vvoi.f^itPmit from those m common use (Mrs James Smith, The 
Moo" ndik 2 vibe t p. 5). 9 


« 
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perhaps no parallel elsewhere, certainly not in (STorth 
America, where marriage is always within the tribe, 
though outside the clan. 1 But even in Australia a man 
13 always bound to marryAvithin a certain kinship group ; 
that group may extend across the whole of Australia, but 
Nevertheless it is exactly limited and defined. It endo- 
gamy is used in the sense of prohibition to marry outside 
a certain kinship group, whether that group be exclusive 
°f, inclusive of, or identical with die man’s flyvn group, 
then marte^e among the totem societies of Australia, 
America, and India is both exogamous and endogamous ; 
a man is forbidden to mvry either within his own clan * 
outside of a certain kinship^iroup.- 

Xative Australian traditions as to the onjrin of these various 
tribal divisions, though small cu-dit ran l.? given to them, deserve 
to I, t . mentioned. I lie Pieri tribe lias a legend that mankind 
married promiscuously till JInranuua ;Uood Sp>trft ) ordeied that 
the tribe should he divided into launches which were to he < ailed 
after objects animate and inanimate (dogs, mire, enim, iguanas, 
rani, &c.), the members of each division being forbidden to inter- 
marry. 0 The tubes of western Yntona, whose totems are long- 
hilled cockatoo, pelican, bank-ian cockatoo, hoa snake, and ipiail, 
say that their progenitor was a long-hilhd eo< katoo who had a 
hanksian cockatoo to wife ; their children, taking their elan from 
their mother, were Canksian Cockatoos; hut. i" mg torbiddeii by 
the laws of consanguinity to many with tacli other, tloy had to 
introduce “fresh ih-sh,'’ which could only be done by nmuiage 
with strangers ; so they got wives fiom a distame, and hence the 
introduction of the pell< an, snake, and ‘ ]uail tod n.s. 4 

(3) fiith-s of Desrmt . — In a large majority of the totem 
tribes at present known to us in Ai^trulia and Xort*v 

1 Fn^t ]{*'}> , jt. Between North-Aim-m on tribe-- “ tin re were 

Do intermarriages. n*» nirial mt« i«‘<mrse. no HiternniisrliHn <>t an\ kind, • 
except that of muital strife (Ionise. ihn Ji n>i \k *>'. 

- rf, Pint Ilf'p.. Cit.\ As V'O///. Kir.. July >'.< <■, m 

3 Sak Ti.ofX. Avstr.y p.26U 4 Ds**un t Ai»tr Ah",., p. 27. 
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America descent is in the female line, i.e., the children 
belong to the totem clan of their mother, not to that of 
their father. In Australia the proportion of tribes with 
female to those with male descent is as four to one ; in 
America it is between three and two to one. The table 

f r 

which follows is a very rough one. For instance, the 
western Australians, given as one tribe, no doubt include 
many ; and it is possible that the western Victorian tribes 
"iven on^Dawson’s authority may include some tribes 
mentioned separately by other authorities. 


Tfdde uf Male mid Fcmah Descent. 

Australia . — Frmnlc D,^nt. — 1, West Australians (Grey, 
Jo/'r/f.) ii. 226; though Smyth, ii. 267); 2 ami 3, Tsgarego au*l 
Tln*(lilora (./. A. /.rxjj i. 437); 4, Wakelbura ( J . A. /., xii 43); 

6, Kunandahmi {//>); 6, Mukjarawaint ( ih. ) ; 7, Verrunthully 
(/ A. xi*h 330, 342): 8, Kongo-Lathy {ih., 330, 343); 9, 
Komhinegheny (iK % 34«>, 343); 10, Wonglnbon (Id., xiv, 348, 
35o); 11, Ikuknji {/I, , 340, 050*' ; 12, Ta-ra-tlii (ifi.) ; 13, Iveramin 
uh.); 14, Wiiaijuri (Id., xni. 436): 15, Wolgal {ih., 437); 16, 
Wotjohalluk {Smith*,,! R< p. mr 1SS.1, p. 818); 16-26, western 
Victorian tribes, ten in number • Dawson. Anst. Ah., 1 sq ., 26); 27, 
Wa-imbio (Fi-on ami Howitt, 291; Brough Smyth, i. 86); 28, 
Port Lincoln tiibc ( Xnt. Tr. of S. Au^t., 222); 29, Kamilaroi 
iFbon and Howitt, 43, 68); 30, Mount Oambier tribe (ih., 34); 31, 
Dailing River tribe (<V*. ); 32. Mackay tiibe, Queensland {ih.}. 

Mt/Ie Descent.— 1, Turra (Fison and Howitt, 2S5; J. A. xii. 
44); 2, Narrinyeii \J. A. J., xii. 44, 50S; Xrtt. Tr. of S. Aust., 
p. 12); 3, Kulin (</. A. xii. 44, 507); 4, Aldolinga {J. A. xii. 
506); 5, Wolgal («//.) ; 6, Ikula — partly male {J. A. xii. 509); 

7, Kiabara {J. A. /., xixi. 336, 341); 8, Myeoolon ( J . A. I., xiii. 
^330, 343); a large tfibe or group of tubes (no names given) to the 
south ot*thr Gulf of Carpentaiin (J. A. I . , xii. 504). The Gourn- 
riitch-Mara hare male descent, but among them the rule of exogamy 
has disapptared (Fi&on and Howitt, p. 275 sq.). 

IVWi regard to the Kurnai in Victoria, aftei ail the explanations 
of Mi-ssKf ison and Honitt, it remains uncertain whether descent 
in that tribe is female or male. The existence of sex totefis among 
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them (which Messrs Fison and Howitt took as evidence that descent 
was “male as to bop*, female as to fills ') plows nothing. Tin* 
tribe is organized in local districts, and apparently a man ma^* take 
a wife neither from his lathei's noi ill’s mother’s district (Fison and 
Howitt, p. 226 S'j.). llow d<«*oitlu.l mteumces lu»m local prohibi- 
tions may be appears fioni Dawson's account of the wvstcin Vic- 
torian tubes. Among these tubes a man may not many into 
Ius father’* tribe (which seems to be a al division ). From this 
onedBiiglit infei that descent was male. I»ut in addition to these 
local e\ogamous divisions, thrie me among these tiibes totem < Ians, 
and childien belong to theii mother’s dan ami may not muin jnto 
it- Therefore in these tubes descent is after all female (Hanson, 

A ud. 26). * * • 

Asir.niCA . — Ftnafr D‘S>'u\t. — 1, Thhnkets (A Krause, I he 
TUnkU'Ind , p. 231 vy. >: '1. Ihitish Columbians iMa\ii»\ Hr. 
Coluwfj ,, 253,; 3, IIuHas # ' '/•«/. SthC. of Cunud.t , p, p, j or 
IS 7 8-70, p. 131 b) ; 1, Loii<*heux Snuth^m. ll»p jor lS ( AJ, p. 31,3 • 

5, Kutdiin (Dali, ]> lt»7* «i. Ir.Kpmis i Muig.in, L>u<\,t, 

the 33, Id, .V., 04:; 7, Wpuidots or H iimus /-’,w 

Ji 1 jHj/'f . dO ; Mmgan, A. 8., led ; 3. l>ei?j ?’ool i IudiiUs, Jhitish 

Columbia \0i uiiihri-Sfrt'tv tf.. Jfce., i. p. 1>6;, i»-17, Cueks, Seim- 

nolcs, Hltdmt**'*, lites, Abdulinis, Cousitees. >$iti hez ‘(.ats< bet, 

Mojn. font L'tl'iid of fh 1 f.'ml Ligi''ii->, ]>. 1.3 t , Molglll, A. A'., 100 
'•7 . Art hti 'ifm/iit A no i i<>r/iu, ii. p. lot' , li> : it', (_ho. tiw- 5, 
Cherokee* \As.h L r-d. Ai,o... /«.. /•</.: Muigtn. op. • d , 102, 164 ; 

20, Luiape or Delawams M<ugan, “p t*/.. Inti, 172 ; 2], 22. 

Otoes and Mnsuurh •'Oioigan, <'<(.. 1.3d . 2 », Man huis Mujgan, 
op. cii. y 153»; 24, MinuitauLs \>h , 1.30'. 2.3, Up*aioka> or t mw- 
{ib., 151*; ; 2(3, Chn ka-as <<//.. MJ , 27. M.'immim es to. IT" 

23, Mun.sees(M t Uo) \ ; 25', Mohegan-s nh . 174 : •:<». P<<piots ,h ) ; 

31, ^arragaiisetts (yh.V 32, Mo«juis •, !»*• uikc, SnuLr /tom-., p, 230); 

33, Ooajiros {Hr or. lloj tiny,. *>'"•*., Dec, mba l s ' s .», p 

34, Arawaks (Kiett, Hid, Tr of Cutunu, t's; lm llaiin. Ainon>i 
the India ns* of Liu a mu, p. 13.3'. 

Male 1)' Witt. — 1, l*mahas . Third J,\ p , 2--' : Morgan, op. rtf., 

155); 2, Punkas (Morgan, lor. < d ) , 3. I*>w.is (Muigan. 1 5 ' i ; ; 4, 

Kaws {tb. ■ ; 5, M'innebagoe-s (M-, 157 ; ■ hi , lo^ 

Col l id Muno soU MtAor. Am' , v. p. 42 ; t, l > uttav\atamic' > i.Moigau, •• 
op. cd , 167,5; 3, Miami’s tbl , loo. ; 5». Shawm*"* M. t Idf), lu, 

Sanks and Foxes (Id., 170); 11. i>l°u l [ilackfc-t 'Id., 1 ; 12, * 

Piegau Filacklect \ih }; 13, Abciukw I>. 175'. 

Ad the totem tubes of Africa, Jlm cut among rfo Damaias id 
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in the female line, 1 ami there are traces of female kin among the 
Beehnanas. 2 Among the Bakalai property descends in the male 
line, lg.it this B not a conclusive proof that descent is so reckoned f 
all the elans in the neighbourhood of the Bakalai have female 
descent both for blood and property .1 In Bengal, where there is a 
considerable body of totem tiib^s. Mr llisley says that after careful 
seai eh he and his covljutors have found no tribe with female 
descent, and only a single trace of it in one. 5 Colonel Dalton, 
however, states that the Ka^ias in Bengal are divided into exogam- 
ous tribes with decent in the female line; and with regard to this 
people lie mentions, on the authoiity of Colonel Yule, that ‘‘some 
individual’s have a superstitious objection to particular kinds ot 
foo#, and wltfnot allow h#di to be brought into thiyjjenseq Is 
not this superstition." asks Colonel Dalton very properly, ‘'con- 
nected with their tribal divisions as amongst the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur and the Bech uanas of Africa^ who cannot eat the animal 
r after \vhi< li their tribe is named'” At least if this is not totemism, 
it is uncommonly like it.* 5 In *che exogamous clans or k * mother-^ 
hoods" of the flams in Bengal descent is also m the female line, 
and some of the l laro Te^C-nds point to totemism. 7 It is remarkable 
either that these examples should have been overlooked by Mr 
Risley and liis Tnadjutors or that both these tubes should have 
exchanged female for male kn^hip within the fourteen 8 years 
w hit'll elapsed between the publication of Colonel Dalton’s work and 
Mr Rislev s paper. With lvgaul to the othei undoubtedly totem 
tribes ot Bengal (Oraons, &e }, we may take it on Mr Risley’s 
authority that descent is in the male line. 

In the Australian tribal organization of two phratries, 


1 Anderson, LoLe X/anii, p. *221. 

- C as ali^. Tlf' Rasvtn*. p. 1 70 fiq. 

■ 5 Because property may descend in the male, while kinship is 
traced m the female line, as with the natives of western Australia 
(Drey, Journals, n. *2-30, 2 32 9//.) and some Victorian tribes i Dawson, 
An<t,al. Ahin'/nit’*, 7, In Mota, Banks Blands, where kinship 

istr.uedin the female line, landed property descends m the female 
line t<> si-«tei*s i hiMren), but personal piopeity in the male lme 
Urf’., t<> soils'; hut th^ practice is lor the sons to redeem the land 
#*uth the fersonal property. See the Rev R. H. Codnngton in 
Tm, is. and Tn«'. liny ,soc. nf \'irfn, m, \\ i. ]>p. Ill) sq. 

4 l>u Chaillu, Join ary to Ashanyn La ml , 429 ; Id , Eqnat. A fr. , 

* 30S s>/ 5 .!>■. (ji/'/it fine . , July 1SS6, p. 94. 

h Dalfon, Ethnnf. of Re af . p. 56 st. 7 Dalton, op. at., 60, 63. 

* 11 Or sev?^ ear>, if »ve accept the statements in the Indian A ntiqiwry , 
viu. (1579; p. 2l»5; but these may be borrowed from Colonel Igilton, 
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four subphratries, and totem clans, there occurs a peculiar 
form of descent of which no plausible explanation has yet 
been offered. It seems that jn all tribes thus organized 
the children are born into the subphratry neither of their 
father nor of their mother, and that descent in such cases 
is either female or male, according as the subphratry into 
whfth the children are born is the companion subphratry 
of their mother’s or of their father’s subphratry. In the 
former case we have what may b^ called indjjpct female 
descent the latter, indirect male descent. But if is 
only in the subphratry that descent is thus indirect. In 
the totem clan it is always direct ; the child belongs to 
the clan either of its mother %r of its father. Thus in the 
typical Australian organization, descent, whether female 
or male, is direct in the phratry, indirect in the sub- 
phratry, and direct in the clan. To take«examples, the 
following is the scheme of descent, so far as the pliratries 
and subphratries are concerned, in the Kamilaroi. 


Phratrits. 

Male 


ChiMien aie j 

Dilbi, | 

Kupathin. 1 | 

‘ 

Man. 

Knlii. 

ip.u. ; 

K umbo. ! 

Kuiulo. 

Ipai I 

Kul'i. 

Muri. 

Ijai. | 

Kumlio. 
Mini. , 

Kul'i. 


This is an example of indirect female docent, because 
the children belong to the companion subphratry of their 
mother, not to the companion subphratry of their father. 
But in the totems the female de.-eei^f is direct; iiL 
the father is Muri-Kangaroo and the mother is Kumbo- 
Emu, the children will be Ipai-Kmu ; if the mother is 
Kumbo-Bandicoot the children will |)C Ipai-Bandicrfrt. 1 

1 and Hewitt, p. 67 *•/■ ; J- I-, xui. d35, j4l, tilt. 
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The following is the scheme of descent in the Iviabara 
tribe 4 — 


Phratncs. 

Male ' 

Mames 

Children aie | 

| Dilebi. | 

1 Cuba tine, -f 

: ! 

Raring. 

Turowine. 

Rllb OlTl. 

Bundah. 

! Bundah. 
Buleoin. 

Tin ow me. 
Bating. 

Turowine. j 
Raring. • 

Bundah. j 

Buleoin. ; 


This is an example of indirect male descent, because the 
children belong to the companion subphratry of their 
father, not to the companion subphratry of mother. 
We have no information as to the totems, but on the 
analogy of indirect female descent we should expect them 
to be taken from the father.. This at any rate is true of a 
large tribe or group of tribes to the south of the Gulf of" 
Carpentaria : theirrifies of marriage and descent, so far as 
concerns the subphratries, are like those of the Kiabara, 
and the totems (which at the lower Leichhardt river are 
the names of tish) aie inherited from father to son.- 

In some Australian tribes sons take their totem from 
their father and daughters from their mother. Thus the 
Dieri in South Australia are divided into two phra tries, 
each of which includes under it sixteen totem clans 
(Caterpillar, Mullet, Dog, Hat, Kangaroo, Frog, Crow, 
itc.) ; '* and if a Dog man marries a Hat woman, the sons 
of this marriage are Dogs and the daughters are Eats. 1 2 3 4 
The Ikula (Morning Star) tribe, at the head of the Great 
.Australian Bight, 4ias, with certain exceptions, the same 

1 .1. /., xu,. 336, 341. 

2 J. J. , xu 504. Mr Ilowitt, to ^ bom we are indebted for this 
information, omits to give-the name', of the tribe and its subdi\ isions. 

3 J. xn. 50<>. 

4 Letter ui Mr fcj. Gason to the present writer. * 
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rule of descent . 1 The tribe includes four totem clans, . 
namely, Budera (Boot), Kura (Xative Bog), Budu 
(D igS er )> an| l Wenung (Wombat). The rules of marriage 
and descent are as follows: — 


Male. 

M<u lies 

Children an* 

. i 


tm.) Budera; (f ) Kura. 

(in.) and (f.) Budera. 

(m .) 2 Budera... < 

OV 

(f.) Wenung .... 

(m.) Kra^. .. j 

(f.) Budera 

or 

^n.) ICuru ; (^Budera. 

(in.) and (f.) Kura. 

(m.) Budu; (f.) Wenung, 

(m.) Budu 

(f.) Wenung . .. 

(m.) Venting 

(f.) Budu.. . . 

(m.) Wenung; (f.) Budu. 


Here, in all cases except two, tk^ takes his totem 
from his father, the daughter from her mother. The ex- 
ceptions are where Budera (m.) marries Wanting (f.), and 
where Kura (m.) marries Blidu (f.); in both which cases 
the children, whether sons or daughters, take their father's 
totem. This, combined with the fact that no male of 
Budu or Wenung is allowed to marry a female of Budera 
or Kura, points, as Mr Howitt says, to a superiority of 
Budera and Kura over Budu and Wenung. 

It is obvious that the totems of the Dieri and Ikula are 
not sex totems. A sex totem is contined to members of 
one sex ; whereas all the totems of the Dieri and Ikula 
are common to both men and women. It is of these 
totems (and not of sex totems) that if may be ^nid in 
words of Messrs Fison and Howitt, that descent is “ male 
as to boys, female as to girls ." 3 


1 J. A. /., xii. 509. 2 nt. - male , t. — S/Zmle. 

3 J*A. /., xu. 45. Tlu opposite rule of decent (sons belong to 
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Besides the tribes whose line of descent is definitely 
fixed in the female or male line, or, as with the Dieri and 
Ikula, half-way between the two, there are a number of 
tribes which are wavering between female and male 
descent ; amongst whom, in other words, a child may be 
entered in either his mother's or his father's clan. After 
the researches of Bachofen, M'Lennan, and Morgan, "we 
may be sure that such a wavering marks a transition from 
female to fl^ale descent, and not conversely. Among the 
Hfudas, children regularly belong to the tot*W clan of 
their mother ; but in very exceptional cases, when the 
clan of the father is reduced in numbers, the newly born 
child may be given to the fa>tker’s sister to suckle. It is 
then spoken of as belonging to the paternal aunt, and is 
counted to its father’s clan . 1 Amongst the Delawares 
descent is regtHarly in the female line ; but it is possible to 
transfer a child to its father's, clan by giving it one of the 
names which are appropriated to the father’s clan . 2 A 
similar practice prevails with the Shawnees, except that 
with them male descent is the rule and transference to the 
mother’s clan (or any other clan) by naming is the excep- 
tion . 3 In the Hervey Islands, South Pacific, the parents 
settled beforehand whether the child should belong to the 
father’s or mother’s clan. The father usually had the pre- 
ference, but sometimes, when the father’s clan was one 
which was bound to furnish human victims from its ranks, 
tJr? mother had it>-adopted into her clan by having the 

the mothers, il.uuxhters to the father-* family) is okserveil m the 
fatamls nt Leti, Mua, anti Labor (Kie-lel, ojk t>( % , pp. 384, 392). 

1 Unfr Sitfv. of L'umuJ« h Rejj. Jur 187S-71*, p. 134 b. 

2 MorgulV .1. p. 172 sy. 

3 lb., 169. • 
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name of her totem pronounced over it . 1 In Samoa at the 
birth of a child the father’s totem was usually prayed to 
first ; but if the birth was tedious, the mother's totem was 
invoked ; and whichever happened to be invoked at the 
moment of birth was the child’s totem for life . 2 

These modes of effecting the change of kin touched only 
th^ children ; others affected the children through the 
mother ; they were transferred to their father’s clan by^the 
previous transference of the motly^r. This, q^M'Lennan 
has obser^W, was perhaps the intention and doubtless must 
have been the effect of the custom in Guinea of dedicating 
one wife to the husband's Bossum or god. ,! The transfer- 
ence of the wife to the husband’s clan seems to have been 
the intention of smearing bride and bridegroom with each 
other's blood . 4 Amongst some of the totem clans of 
Bengal the bride is transferred to the husband's clan by 
ceremoniously eating or dunking with him . 1 Another 
mode is to purchase the woman and her offspring. 

1 Gill, Myths mul Suniit "ftl"' Smith p. :J6. 

2 Turner, Simon, p. 73 ->y. The child nn.dit thus he transferred 
to a elan pinch was that neither ot his father nor oi his mother V see 
above, p, S3) 

3 M’Lennan, Pntmn.-hul Th»<n/, 213 »/ ; Bosnians ‘'Guinea ' in 
Pinkerton’s Ynijmjcs >in<l Trmrh, xn 4gu. 

4 Dalton, Fjh. nf liui'/.. p. 220. In some parts of Xeu Guinea bride 
and bridegroom draw blood train each others foreheads 'is Muller, 

Half'll Cil Oil 'It I'tm'l I ini- n hi ih'il 1 nihli'hi'il A 1 1 h ijh 1 , 1. p 111.,) Ill 

Bengal the ceremony appeals to li ive usually deaenei nted into smearing 
each other with red lead (Dalton, up nt . lb* 1 . l’.G. gib, 2nd, dll*,. 
The blood of animals, when Used h.r this purpose, as hr the iH.ik'. 
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. Amongst the Banyai on the Zambesi, if the husband gives 
nothing, the children of the marriage belong to the wife’s 
family ; but if he gives so many cattle to his wife’s 
parents the children are his . 1 In the Watubela Islands 
between New Guinea and Celebes a man may either pay 
for his wife before marr&ge, or he may, without paying, live 
as her husband in her parents’ house, working for her and 
her parents. In the former case the children belong to 
him ; in t]j£ latter the^ belong to his wife's family, but he 
may acquire them subsequently by paying the#pPice . 2 So 
in Sumatra . 3 Similarly in some Californian tribes, the 
husband must live with his wife’s family and work for 
them till he has paid th% full price for her and her 
children ; the children of a wife who has not been paid 
for are regarded as bastards, and treated with contempt . 4 

The couvade or custom in .accordance with which the 
husband takes to his bed and,is treated as an invalid when 
his wife has given birth to a child, is perhaps a fiction 
intended to transfer to the father those rights over the 
children which, under the previous system of mother-kin, 
had been enjoyed by the mother alone . 5 The same may 
possibly be the intention of the apparently widespread 


1 Living-tone, T raids in S. A/r. , 622 sq ; cf. M'Leimaii, Patri- 
arch "1 Theorit. 324 sq. 

2 Riedel. Dr slut /: - en Tcrocshariye ransen tusschen Papua en 
$rfr 7, rs, 2< Sq. 

3 Mar-den, Ih. d. of Sumatra, 237 so. : Sell red er, Dir flat/ as in 

Vrrlodtni.ss zu flea 31 a laic n run Sumatra, j>. 34 ; Junghulm, 
Dattoljtn/f r an f Sumatra, li 131 sq. 

4 Bancroft, Satiir Harrs <>f (hr Panne Staff s, i . 3f>0. 

5 Tin-? i- the view of Bachofen, 3Iuttr t inrf/f, 2f>5 sq . ; G iraud - 
Teulon, Lrs arti/mci f?u niuriar/r rt dr la f am dir , 13S sq . ; Po-d, Ihr 
Anfami* des Stunt'- and Jtrchtd> t»'n <?, IS: and (with some limita- 
tion's) Zmigrodzki, Do: Miatet het den Volkern drs anschcn Stammrs , 
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custom of men dressing as women and women as men at 

marriage. Thus in the Greek island of Cos the bridegroom 

* 

was attired as a woman when, he received his bride. 1 In 
Central Africa a Masai man dresses as a girl for a month 
after marriage. 2 Argive brides wore false beards when 
they slept with their husbands. 3 “The Alsatian custom of 
me* dressing as women and women as men at the vintage 
festival is clearly part of an old marriage ceremony. 4 But 
perhaps all these mummeries are to be otherwise explained. 

LastlyT^he transference of the child to the father’s clan 
may be the object of a ceremony observed by the Todas 
in southern India. When the wife has gone seven months 
with her first child she retires with her husband to the 
forest, where, at the foot of a tree, she receives from her 
husband a bow and arrows. She a^ts him, “ What is the 
name of your bow 1 ” each clan apparently* having a dif- 
ferent name for its bow. %he question and answer are 
repeated three times. She then deposits the bow and 
arrows at the foot of the tree. The pair remain on the 
spot all night, eating a meal in the evening and another in 
the morning before they return home. 5 

As a rule, perhaps, members of the same totem clan do not eat 
each other. To till-, however, there are large exceptions The 
Kurnai and Maneroo observe the rule, eating their *d lin enemies 
but not their slain friends. 6 but tribes about the (lulf of Carpen- 


1 Plutarch, Qit. Or., 5S. 

2 J. Thomson, Throw/h Musai L'tad, 442 

3 Plutarch, l): mvl. nrt., 4. » — s 

4 Mannliardt, It-r 314. for turn, of "hurri ice as 

mean-, of communicating tcjtiiitv to the fields, i f. d>., 4oii sy . Id . 
Mi/f/hd. Fursch., 340; Wilken in Ik Imhsrhr On/., dune lb* I", j>|. 
958, l*t>2. ^ 

5 Marshall. Tiitfi'h Ai/iion/ //</’ 7*» 21 4 <y Tin-- 

male decent t<*r themselves l>”t retun female ik->e»‘nt f f -r tle-ir sacral 
cattle (V>., 132 . 6 Fison and Howitt, 214, 218, 223 sy 
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tana after a battle eat their slam friends but not their enemies; and 
amount them children, when they «lie, are eaten . 1 Some Yirtoiian 
tribes Jull their new-born children, eat them, and give them to their 
elder children to eat, believing that the latter will thus possess the 
strength of the bahes in addition to then own . 2 * In some parts of 
Xew South Walts it was the eu>tom for the firstborn cliild of every 
woman to be eaten by the tube as part of a religious ceremony ;J 
Tim eating of aged relations 4 is intelligible on the principle that 
“ the life I'j not allowed to go out of the family.” Some of the Vic- 
torian tribes*, who ate their relations but not their enemies nor 
lneuibeis ot a ditferent tube, asserted that they did so, not to 
gratify theij^ppetites. but only as a symbol of respect and regret 
for^Mie dead. They only ale the bodies ot lelations liad died 
by violence 5 * The l>mn have exact tules according to which they 
partake of the flesh of dead relations; the mother eats of her chil- 
dren and the childien cat ot then motliei ; but the father does not 
eat of his offspring. noi the offspring of their father . 15 This custom 
points to the time when the Jhen had female kinship, when there- 
fore the father, as a member of a different tribe, had no light to 
partake of his child. "Hie eating of dead relations is parallel to 
the custom of smearing the person with the juices which exude from 
their decaying corpses . 7 * 9 The object of these and similar ceremonies 
(see above, p. 45 >* 7 . 1 is to ke< p fche life, legaided as incarnate in 
the body and blood of the knisineu, within the circle of the kin. 
Hence in some tiihes at cnuirncision boys arc laid on a platform, 
formed by the living bodies of the tiib'->ineii, s and when the tooth 
is knocked out they arc seated on the shouldeis of men on whose 
bivast the blood flows ami is not wip'd away.'* The blood of the 
tribe is not allowtd to be spilt on the gtound. but is received on 
the bodies of tribesmen. Bleeding is a nature Australian cure for 
headat be, &:«• ; but in performing the operation they are very careful 

1 J. M. xu 1 . 2S*3. J Tunis. Elha. &>c , new .senes, 1 . 2S9. 

J Brough Smyth, u. 311. 

4 Fox examples, see Join iin7< of Jitni^s hrooj, Jtiijnh of Stirntt'nk, 

i. p, 209; Hai' ilasso de la Vega, Ttoi/ot i'ouuio /./«// o-*. nf th>' hints, I. 
^-12; Kiedel. * 7 ), at , ^ . 267 ; Herodotus, iv. 26; Mela, II. 1 . 9. 

5 D.twst^, A i>st r. A' mt., 67. 

Xitf. Tr of S Austin? in, p. 274. 

7 *hson and Howitt, 243 s 7 ; Ibrflel, op. rit .. p. 303. 

s Sat. Tr. of S. Austr., 230; Brough Sm\th, i. 75>i; Eyre, 
Join tmf*, ii. p. 335. # 

9 Collin>, Arcount oj the hi><jli.'b L'o'oay of X. S. B”., London, 
179S, p. 530. • 
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not t<? spill any of the hlootl on the ground, hut spi inkle it on 
c-aeli other. 1 Siniil.u ly when bleeding is done as a means of pro- 
ducing rain, the blood is made to flow on men, not on the ground. 2 
Another form of transferring the blood, i. <\ . the life of tlieTun, is 
seen in an Australian funeral ceremony: the uhitnms gash them- 
selves over the coip.se till it and the grave are corned with tht.ii 
blood: this is said to stiengthen the dead man and enable him 
to rise in another country.' 5 Among some South Amernan tiibos 
the hones of deceased relations aie ground into powder, mixed 
witfi a lirjuid, ami so swallowed 4 

When a Noith Ameiiean ti il>e is on the inarch, the mciiihcis of 
each totem clan camp together, and the clans are arranged hi a 
fixed order in camp, the whole tribe «being airangr*»in a "jjeat 
circle or ih^everal concentric ciicles. 5 When the tribe lives in 
•settled villages or towns, each clan has its separate ward 6 
The clans of tlieOsages are divided into war clans and peace < Ians; 
when they aie out on the bullalo hunt, they camp on opposite sides 
of the tribal circle ; and the pea«*^ clans ate not allowed to take 
animal life of any kind; they must theiefoie live on vegetables 
uiil^s they can obtain meat m exchange f«» vegetables fiom the 
war clans, 7 Members of the same elan are bmied together and 
apart from tlroso of other clans; lien- e the icnumis of bu&baml 
and wife, belonging as they do to separate «lans, do not lest 
together. 8 It is remaikable thsft among the Thhukets the body 

1 Anga*, >V/c.e/c Lift and &<i\rs in AvstmUit mol X> v Zrcd H ad , 
i. 110 s>[. a 

2 X«t. Tr. of S. And , *277. 

3 Brough Smyth, u. *274; Grev, Journ., iu 33*2. J. A. /., xm. 
134 sq. 

4 J. G. Muller, fr€<ch drr AnU'i'il rnci ; „.. m ,/, 2'0 v/ . ; a R. 

Wallace, Twirls on thr Amazon and R>» p. 49S. Aiteinisu 

drank the ashts of Mnn-nhis 'Aulas Gcllius, x • Valentis Maxi- 
mus, iv. 6, 5). On the nuestioii «>t American c anuibali>in. ct. Muller, 
o/l. ('if., 144 $y. ; R. I. Undue, llnntu'ij (iumnds nj the (//cot 

HVs t. p 420. 

5 First linp. , 64; Third Hop , 219 so. : Ann /icon Xittnmltd, 
xviii. p. 113 .vy. 

h Oatst liet. Mit/r'/finrt A#*#/. ml of (hr fhn I: Tndions, 154; B.uirke, 
iSniiL' Ihtnrr, 229; Arnd., 27th Sept. 2u.J. 

7 The Rev. .1. Ow r en Dnrsev m . I onto <n Xof,/, n\ d, \ftii. p. 11*’. 

8 Adair, H<\t Amr , Ind ,1s; vy. , Mmum, y>, vy. ; Bnntmi, 

Thr Lt'/rOjit itnd thru' l*'f nd\, 54. Id., .1 fuths <‘ f tin ,\»/c B <*/'/, 
87 n ; A. H«*il--i.n, Lttfus /non X'-rtn Annum. i p. *J59 • J >,dtnn. 
Efh. of To no , 56; if Robertson Sniltlt, KmA-ip m.d 

ui EoTnj A/\dno } 315 ^>y. 
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must always be carried to the funeral pyre and burned by ftien of 
another totem, 1 and the presents distributed on these oeeasious by 
the representatives of the deceased must always be made to mea 
of a different elan. 2 

Here we must revert to the religious side of totemism, 
in order to consider some facts which have emerged from 
the study of its social Aspect. We have seen that some 
phratries, both in America and Australia, bear the ua«ies 
of animals ; 3 and in the ease of the Thlinkets and Mohegans 
we* have seen reason to believe that the animals which 
giffi their names to tfe phratries were once totems. 
The same seems to hold of the names of the Australian 
phratries, Eagle hawk, Crow, and Seal, or at least of the 
two former. For Eagleha^k and Crow are clan totems 
in other tribes, and are, besides, important figures in 
Australian mythology. 

Eaglehawk ami Crow, as names of phratries, “ extended over a 
large part of Victoria and over the greater part of the extreme west 
of New South Wales." 4 They are clan totems of the Dieri in 
Son tli Australia, 5 the Mukjarawaint in western Victoria, 6 and the 
Td ta-thi and the Keramin tiibes in New South Wales. 7 The 
eaglehawk is besides a clan totem of the KanuUroi in New South 
Wales, 8 the Mycoolon in Queensland, 9 the Bannji in New South 
Wales, 10 and the Kuinmurhina in Queensland 11 The crow is 
further a clan totem of the Tuira tube, 12 and the Mount Cam bier 
tiibe in South Australia, 1 ’’ the Ivunandalmri in Queensland, 14 and 


1 Holmberg, op. nt . 324. 

2 Kratt>e, !*•*' Thnktt-huJiunt'r, 223. 

3 As among the Chickasaw, Thhnkets, and Mohegans in America; 
and the Turra, Ngarcgo, and Theddora tribes in Australia (see 
abow, pp. (51 $>[., 65’. The subphratnes of the Kiabara also bear 
“Xiiiiul inures. See aS>ve, p. 67. 

4 ./ .1. xm. 437, a. 1; Vi-on and flowitt, 322. 

9 J. A /., xn 500 ; Id., xm. 33 *. Id., xii. 4 a . 

7 Id., xiv. 341b 8 Id., xu. 500. xiu. 335. 

9 I(L f . xm. 30-1, 339. 10 Id., xiv. 343. 

11 hi., xm. 336, 34 4. ’’ 12 Id., xii. 45. 

1J Bison and Ho wit t, 163 14 J. A. /., xu. 45, xiii. 333. 
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of the Wonghibon in New South Wales. 1 Among the Dieri th% 
eaglehawk was supposed to inflict a penalty for violating a rule in 
connexion with the knocking out the teeth at initiation. J r Among 
the Kurnai the eaglehawk is greatly leveienml ; his plumes and ** * 

talons were used in necromancy ; and he figures in their stones in 
company with the little owl/ The Kurnai also reverence the < row 
as one of their ancestors, 4 and consult it as a bird of omen. 5 . <r 
According to a Victorian myth, the ciow and the eaglehawk wete 
tin? progenitors, or among the progenitor*, of the human lace, and 
now shine as stars in the skv. 6 According to another Victouan 
myth the eagle and the crow were the ereatois of the wo 1 Id ■•and 
divided the Murray blacks into two classes (elans or^iatries), the 
Eagleliau Ij^nd Crow. 7 ^ 

Fuithcr, fliere are traces in Australia of the splitting of totems. 

Thus in the Ta-ta-tlii tribe in New South Wales thcie are two 
Eaglehawk clans, namely the Light Brown Eaglehawk and the 
Brown Coloured Eaglehawk, one in each of the two phratne*. 1 * 
Amongst the Kamilaroi there fs a Kangaroo elan and a Red 
Kangaroo clan, one in each of the # twp phratues/ In the 
Kiinandaburi tribe in Queensland theie are totem ilans — Brown 
Snake, Speckled Brown Snake, Carpet-Snake, aBo Rat, Kangaroo 
Rat, and Bush Rat. 1 '* In the Mukjarawaint in western Victoria 
there are White Cockatoo and Ukuk Cockatoo, also Butf-colonred 
Snake an,d Black Snake; 11 in other Victorian tribes there are tlie 
Long- Billed Cockatoo and the Banksian Cockatoo; 12 in the 
Wakelbura in Queensland there aie Laige Bee and Small Bee in 
different phratries ; 13 in the Myi colon there are Whistling Duck 
and Black Duck. 14 

From all this we should infer that the objects from 
which the Australian phratries take their names were once 
totems. But there seems to be direct evidence that both ^ 

the phratries and subphratries actually retain, at least in 
some tribes, their totems. Thus the Port Maekay tribe in 

1 hi., xiv. 348. 

3 Fwtn and Howitt, 323 
5 Id., xu. 46. 

7 Id., i. 423 

9 Id., mi ydO. 

11 Ih. 

13 J.mi. /., xm. 337. 


- Sot. 7^. "t S. .If/#/., 2*37. 

4 A. /., \u 415. 

6 Bimiuh Smyth, i 431. • 

* ./. A. /., m\. 340. 

1,1 >. /.. mi. 45. * 

I).iw»i»n, Aui>tr. A hot , p. 26. 
14 Ih , 330. 

• 
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^Queensland is divided into two phratries, Yungaru and 
Wutaru, with subpliratries Gurgela, Ilurbia, \V lingo, and 
Kubera ; and the Yungaru phratry has for its totem the 
alligator, and Wutaru the kangaroo ; 1 while the sub- 
phratries have for their totems the emu (or the carpet 
snake), iguana, opossum, and kangaroo (or scrub turkey).- 
As the subphiatries of this tribe are said to be equivalent 
to Jhe subpliratries of the Ivamilaroi, it seems to follow 
that the si^phratries 3 oj; the Kamiiaroi (Muri, Ivubi, Ipai, 
and Kumbo) have or once had totems also. W?nco it ap- 
pears that in tribes organized in phratries, subphratries, 
^and clans, each man has three totems — his phratry totem, 
liis subphratry totem, and hrs clan totem. If we add a 
sex totem and an individual totem, each man in the typical 
Australian tribe has live distinct kinds of totems. What 
degree of allegCance he owes to his subphratry totem and 
phratry totem respectively we are not told ; indeed, the 
very existence of such totems, as distinct from clan totems, 
appears to have been generally overlooked. But we may 
suppose that the totem bond diminishes in strength in 
proportion to its extension; that therefore the clan totem 
is the primary tie, of which the subphratry and phratry 
totems are successively weakened repetitions. 


1 Fison and Howitt, 3S sq. t 40. The lioekliamptnn tnhe (Queens- 
land) 1ms the sime phratries, lint its subphrati ies are different 
(.A. A. xin. 3:ih; 

Fw*n and Hewitt. p. 41. The totems of the phratries and sub- 
J^atrirs are given by deferent authorities, who write the natne names 
of the -ilhpSVatnes differently. But they -fisu to he speaking of the 
same tiilie; at least Mi Fison undt rstands them so, 

J fin* names • .t the Ka ni ilaroi ptnatries, I lilt »i and Kupattnn. are 
elearh identnal uitli 1 >il. am! I 'uk-itinr. tin* names of the Kiaharn 

phratries s -ee ahme, p. 07*. and the hitter mean F! and 

f.irfi tinny. Are these ptiratnc totems both of the Kaniilaroi and 
Kiabara e 
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Iii these totems superposed on totems may perhaps be* 
discerned a rudimentary classification of natural objects 
under heads which bear a certain resemblance to genera, 
species, &c. This classification is by some Australian tribes 
extended so as to include the whole of nature. Thus the 
Port Mackay tribe in Queensland (see above, p. £>■"> .»/.) di- 
vides all nature between the phra tries ; the wind belongs to 
one phratry and the rain to another ; the sun is Wutaruymd 
the moon is Yungaru ; the stars, ^rees, and pl«*ts ari^al.-o 
divided feween the phratries . 1 As the totem of IVutaru 
is kangaroo and of Yungaiu alligator, this is equivalent to 
making the sun a kangaroo and the moon an alligator. t 

The Mount Gauibicr tiihe m S*uth An-ruiUa i-. divided into two 
phratiii's ! Ivumi am 1 Ki'oki \ n In- li ag.tig ay -uhdii tded into tnti nt 
elans Everything in nature fe longs to ,i totem < l.ui, tints: “ — 


T«>rt'm i_l.»ns. 


Kunu 


K: oki. 


! I }. 

U 


Mula-Hsh-Il.iuk. • 
l\iuintral=.l\liv.*un. 

\V.l = Ciow. 

WiU--I»l«uk. Cotka f i O. 
Kaiato = A huimless ^n.ike. 
WGnti='Iea-TuL 
Mum.t=- An •••libit* IN>"t. 
Ka.uC.il = Iilaekiri*&tl»*s**C<»» k- 

dtl.O. 


I smoke, Imui**) Mukln. trees Ai 
I i»»>i :•* M.u kwo-ui tuts, me, fifst j 
'l ir*. m ) 1 

l i ll.ti'}, ri'iin.lt 1, ]j«Jinnny. winter, , 
\ lldll. ( lnu«N Ac. i 

M.ll >, lilmi'i, .Vl 

I 1 i\h, scmuNl'.irk tr**e«. seal',, 

I * • Is, <V< . 

I >.i. k- «.tlk«Mrs ouN Ac } 

I Uii'Mitls <b i v i> It i-i -mail , 

I I I 

i s]i, . ik fit's summer. 

I -uii. autumn i.w ml (ftm » ! 


With reference to this da^itii ation 3Ir D. S. Stiwart, the 
authority tor it, says, “ I have tueil in vain to timl some hmmui tor 
the arrangement. 1 a?*kt*d, 'To wli.it dhision ileus a hulloi k 
belong i ’ Alter a pa ust* ivune the answer, ‘It eats <*iass. it is 
Boortwerio. ’ I then said, ‘A eray-tish dn§s not * .it j^av>; wlnThs 
it Booitwi lie ' ’ Then came tin* >tamiim; reason for all pti/Minic 
questions. ‘That is what oui f.ttln rs Mill it \us. ' i * * Mi Sti»\\iit 

1 Brough Smjtii, i- yi ; Fwm and 1<! S i /• «/. -1. /-• 

xiii. 3n0. 

“ Hugh and Uowitt. I- c. ut. ' J Fi-sou and Hewitt, 1 oti, 

• • 
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description of the respect paid by a tribesman to the animals of 
the same “ subdivision ” as liimself has been alteady quoted (see 
above, p. 7) ; it seems to imply that a man is debarred from 
killing not only his clan totem (tfhen that is an animal) but also 
all the animals which are classed under his dan. The natural 
objects thus classed under and sharing the respect due to the totem 
may be conveniently called^ as Mr Howitt proposes, 1 subtotems. 
Again, the Wakelbnra tribe (Elgin Downs, Queensland) is divided 
into two phratries (Mailer a and Wuthera), four subphratrfes 
(Kurgila, Banbe, Wungo, and Obu), and totem clans. Everything 
in nffture is classed under its phratrv and subphratry. Thus the 
broad-lea ved*box-tree is of tjie Mallera phratry and the Banbe sub- 
phraffy, and so is the dingo or native dog. When a #«tn of this 
tribe dies his corpse must be covered with the boughs of a tree 
which belongs to the same phratry and subphratry as himself; 
thus if he is Mallera-Banbe he is covered with boughs of the 
broad-leaved box-tree, for it also r is Mallera-Banbe. 2 So in sum- 
moning an assembly the message stick carried by the messenger 
must be of the same tribaWi vision as the sender and the bearer of 
the message. d Of a group of tribes in Is. S. Wales it is said that 
every tiling in nature is divided among the tiibesmen, some claiming 
the trees, others the plains, others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and 
so forth. 4 Again, the Wotjoballuk* tribe in north-western Victoria 
has a system of subtotems, thus . 5 — 


Phratrie*. j Totem Clans. 

Subtotems. 

(' 1. HfttWind 

Krokitch. - 2 White ciefdless Cockatoo 

Bach totem has subordinate to it 

a number of objects, animal or 

' ( 3. Belonging to the Sun. 

vegetable, e <j., kangaroo, red 

i 4. Deaf Adder 

j gum-tree, «fec. 

Gamutch. 5. Black Cockatoo. ! 

Do. 

( <5 Pelican. 

Of the subtotems in this tribe Mr Howitt says, “ They appear to 
me to be totems in a state of development. Hot wind has at least 
live of them, white cockatoo has seventeen, and so on for the others. 
That these subtotems are now in piocess of gaining a sort of inde- 
pendence mjjjy be shown by the following instance’: a man who is 
Krokitch-V artwut thut wind) claimed to own all the five subtotems 

of hotoWind (three snakes and two 

birds), yet of these theie was 


1 In Sniifhvm. Ib'p. f>r 1?SJ, p. SIS. 

2 ./. .1. /., xiu. 191, 337. 3 Ih.. 43 Sn. 

4 J. ..1. /., xiv. 350. ^ 5 Smithson. P<rp. % loc. Ci7. 
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one which he specially claimed as “ belonging ” to him, namely* 
Moiwuk (carpet-snake). Thus his totem, hot wind, seems to have 
been in process of subdivision into minor totems, and this man’s 
division might have become hot wind carpet-snake had not 
civilization rudely stopped the pioeess by almost extinguishing 
the tribe.” 

Combining this important evidence as to the growth of 
tcftems with the evidence already noticed of the process by 
which clans tend to become phratries, we get a view of the 
growth, maturity, and decay’ of # totems. Ajj^subtotems 
they are growing ; as clan totems they are grown ; as sub- 
phratric and phratric totems they are in successive stages 
of decay. As fast as one totem attains its full develop- 
ment, and then, beaten out tiinner and thinner, melts into 
the vast reservoir of nature from^u^iich it sprang, it is 
followed at equal intervals by another and another ; till 
all things in nature are seen to be, as it \^re, in motion, 
and after a period of mustering and marshalling to fall 
into their places in the grand totem march . 1 

When, through the change of female to male kinship, and 
the settlement of a tribe in fixed abodes, society has ceased 
to present the appearance of a constantly shifting kaleido- 
scope of clans, and has shaken down into a certain stability 
and permanence of form, it might be .expected that with 
the longer memory which accompanies an advance in 
culture the totems which have been generalized into the 
divinities of larger groups should no longer pass into 
oblivion, but should retain an elevated^rank in the religious 
hierarchy, with the totems of the subordinate tribal divi- 
sions grouped under them either as subordinate divinities • 

1 In America, in Australia, the totems st j fin always to have been 
in a ^ate of flux. Mr JVain hanip ha.s shown this lor the Iro(juoj> 
{Ammcun Antiyimrw/i, mu. 82 sy }. • 
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“or as different manifestations of the general tribal gods. 
This appears to have been the state of totemism in Poly- 
nesia, where geographical conditions favoured an isolation 
and henc-e a permanence of the local groups such as was 
scarcely attainable by savages on the open plains of Aus- 
tralia or the prairies and savannahs of America . 1 Hence 

1 C 

in Polynesia we find a considerable approximation to a 
ti.tom Olympus. In Samoa there were general village 
yndijxis ffffl as gods of particular families; and the same 
deity is incarnate in the form of different animals. One 
cod, for example, is incarnate in the lizard, the owl, and 
^thc centipede . 1 another in the bat, domestic fowl, pigeon, 
and prickly sea urchin ; another in the bat, the sea-eel, the 
cuttle-fish, the mullet, f.nd the turtle ; 4 another in the owl 
and the mullet; another in the bird Poi’jifiyri* Sii/noensis, 
the pigeon, the rail-bird, and the eel another in the turtle, 
sea-eel, octopus, and garden' lizard . 7 It seems a fair 
conjecture that such multiform deities are tribal orphratric 
totems, with the totems of the tribal or phratrie sub- 
divisions tacked on as incarnations. As the attribution of 
human qualities to the totem is of the essence of totemism, 
it is plain that a deity generalized from or including under 
him a number of distinct animals and plants must, as his 
animal and vegetable attributes contradict and cancel each 
other, tend more and more to throw them off and to retain 
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only those human qualities which to the savage apprehen, 
sion are the common element of all the totems whereof he 
is the composite product. In short, the tribal totem tends 
to pass into an anthropomorphic god. And as he rises 
more and more into human form, so the subordinate 
totems sink from the dignity t>f incarnations into the 
humbler character of favourites and clients ; until, at a 
later age, the links which bound them to the god having 
wholly faded from memory, a generation of anthologists 
arises wfc seek to patch up the broken chain by the cheap 
method of symbolism. But symbolism is only the decorous 
though transparent veil which a refined age loves to throw 
over its own ignorance of thf pa.-t. 

Apart from the social changes ^hjpi have favoured the 
passage of tutemisin into a higher form of faith, we can 
detect in the totemie philosophy itself 'some advances 
towards the formation of a "deity distinct from and superior 
to all the individuals of the totem species. Thus some 
North American Indians think that each species of animal 
has an elder brother, who is the origin of all the animals 
of the species, and is besides marvellously great and 
powerful. The elder brothers of birds are in the sky ; 
the elder brothers of animals are m the waters . 1 The 
Patagonians, who are divided into clans of the Tiger, Lion, 
Ouanoco, Ostrich, and so on, think that these clans have* 
each its appropriate deity living in vast, caverns under- 
ground, with whom the souls of dead^lansincn go to dwell . 1 

The Peruvians thought that “ of all the beast -> of the* earth, 

« 

1 Jt> L firs 1 “3: rf. I a £<hf , m. *J'j4 ; ?h.irle\ni\, 

Ilist. th hi St't'i. i’/., v. m 7*. 

- T. Falkncr, lAsci q.tioa i f Pui 'i^nft (HerelunJ, 1T74 , p. 114. 
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iliere is one alone in lieaven like unto them, that which 
hath care of their procreation and increase .” 1 In all such 
views the strict totemic standpoint is abandoned. Pure 
totemism is democratic ■ it is a religion of equality and 
fraternity ; one individual of the totem species is as good 
as another. When, therefore, one individual of the totem 
species is, as elder brother, guardian spirit, or what not, 
raised to a position of superiority over all the rest, totemism 
is practieq^y given up, and religion, like society, is advanc- 
ing to the monarchical stage. 

While totemism as a religion tends to pass into the 
^worship first of animal gods and next of anthropomorphic 
gods with animal attributes, 'totem clans tend, under the 
same social conditions, Jo pass into local clans. Amongst 
the Kurnai, shut in between the mountains and the sea, 
phratries and clans have been replaced by exogamous local 
groups, which generally take their names from the districts, 
but in some elites from men of note . 2 The Coast Murring 
tribe in Hew .South Wales has also substituted exogamous 
local groups for kinship divisions ; but, though their totems 
are decadent and anomalous, they still keep a dying grip 
on the people, for a man cannot marry a woman of the 
permitted locality if she is of the same totem as himself . 3 

The totem clans of the Beehuanas have made some pro- 
gress towards becoming local groups ; for the clans as a 
rule keep together in their own districts, which are known 
accordingly^ “ the dwelling of the men of the chamois,” 
“ the abode of the men of the monkey, Ac .” 4 In America, 

1 Acosta, lIi*lorti of the lattice, ii. p. 31 ij (Hakluyt Sni ietv). 

- Fwin am! 224 ,w/. 3 J. .1.7., xiu. 437. 

4 Casalis, The fi^sutos, p. 2 1£. 
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if we cannot detect the substitution of local for kindred, 
groups, we can at least see a step towards it in that relaxa- 
tion of the rule of exogamy which has been observed in 
widely separated tribes. For example, among the Omahas, 
who have male descent, a man may marry a woman of the 
same totem as himself provided sue be of another tribe . 1 

'Geographical Diffusion of Tottmixm . — In Australia 
totemisra is almost universal . 2 In North America it may 
be roughly said to prevail, or havejrrevailed, ainap g all the 
tribes ea#“ of the Rocky Mountains , 3 and among all the 
Indian (but not the Eskimo) tribes on the north-west coast 
as far south as the United States frontier. On the other 
hand, highly competent authorities have failed to find it 
among the tribes of western WasJiiijgton, north-western 
Oregon, and California . 4 In Panama it exists apparently 


1 Thiol Rep., 257. For gen*rul statements of tire relaxation of 

exogamy, see Baer awl Helrnerstn, BeUr. z. Kenntn. des rmsischen 
Reich?' s, i. 104 : P. Jones, Hist. Ojehiroit Indians, 138 ; Collect. 
Minnesota Hi st. & '»*%, v. p. 4*2; S/mthcon. Rep. for ISOV. 315 ; Dali, 
Alaska, 196 ft*/.; Im Tliurn, Anooi;/ the Indian* of Uinano, 175. 
The Dacotas (Sioux) to have lost the totem system since 1767 
(see Morgan, .1. 154 ; J. Carver, 77" r> h, 255 sq , London, 1781 ; 

Keating, Expedition tu the Source of the Mission > Rm-r, n. 157 ; 
James m Tanner’s XarruXive, 313 v/.; Collect, Mi /me*. first . d<>c., 
v. p. 43). In Australia, though the exogamy of the clan '»eem> to 
remain intact, the exogamy of the subphrutry is lelaxtd in the ca>e 
(apparently exceptional) ot the Kamihum peimission to marry a half 
sister on the lather’s side (see Fw>n and Hnvitt, p. 42 <q.\ 

2 Perhaps the only known exceptions an* the Kurnai m eastern, 

and the Gournditeh-mora in western Victoria. For the latter see 
Fison and Howitt, p. 275. Of the aborigines on the lower Murray it 
is said that “they are not divided into tl.ui>, »-a>tes, nr giadis, hut 
live mi a footing ot jierteot eipialitv" • Beui^lge in 7V" A. Jim/. Sue. 
Victoria, vi. p. 21). But probably this does not exuude the existence 
of totem clans. • 

3 Gatschet, Migration Le/evd of the Creek Indians, 153; II. Hale, 

The Iroquois Il<»>k of Rites, p. 51 * * 

4 George Gibbs m ( 'on ted), to X. Ammo an EUnml , i. 184 ; S. 
Powei*. TV. of Cahj.j 5. 
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# among the Gu'iymias : each tribe, family, and individual 
has a guardian animal, the most prevalent being a hind of 
parrot . 1 2 3 In South America totemism is found among the 
Goajiros on the borders of Colombia and Venezuela,-’ the 
Arawaks in Guiana/ the Bosch negroes also in Guiana , 4 * * 
and the Patagonians. - ' leading it at such distant points of 
the continent, we should expect it to be widely prevalent ; 
but with our mcairve knowledge of the South American 
Indians tjds B meiely conjecture. The aborigines of Peru 
and the Salivas on the Orinoco believed in the-<?escent of 
their tribes from animals, plants, and natural objects, such 
as the sun and earth : " but this, though a presumption, is 
not a proof of totemism. *> 

In Africa we have seen that totemi.sn prevails in Sene- 
gambia, among the Bakalai on the equator, and among the 
Damaras and iiechuanas in southern Africa . 7 There are 
traces of totemism elsewhere in Africa. In Ashantee dif- 
ferent animals are worshipped in different districts, which 
points to totemism/ In eastern Africa the Gallas are 
divided into two exogamous sections and have certain for- 


1 A. Pmai't in iiVriv u. p. 36. 

2 Simon*, m Pii-i. H. G> ■ "/- Dec. 18 rv, pp, 7S6, 796. 

3 Brett, InJ. TnUs <>/ Guiana, 1*6; Im Tliurn, Aniomj the Indians 
of G nntiia, 175 .<>/. 

4 re van x, V/a/a./, y dun* VAtiiCi u/ur du Sud t p. 59. One clan has 
the led ape tor it> totem, otheis the turtle, ciucodlle, Slc. 

’ Falkher, IhsCr. of Patayi.iitv', 114. 

(> Gareilasso de la Ve;»a, ll»yal Continental ies of the Inerts, pt. 
i. l>k. l. ch". 9, 10, 11, IS ; Gunn 11a, Hist, dc V (/rennque, i. 
175 S'f. 0 * 

7 lit me tV Kthnnhrue, iii. 396 s'/., v. M , Dii f'haillu, Equal. Afr., 
308 s ‘0 ; Id., Jnuiufif fn Admiit/n La nil. 42 7, 429 ; C. J. Anderson, 
La he Xqn,ri\ , 221 sq. ; Livingstone, Ti<:i\ in S. Ajeicn. 13 ; Ca^alis, 
The /hr ■&/,,], 211 : J. Mackenzie, Ten Tears Sorth of Ike Oranye 
Jim r, 393; ./. .1. \vi. >3 «*/. 

** Bowdiih, Altsstoii to Ashantee, ed. 1S73, p. 216. * 
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bidden foods . 1 In Abyssinia certain districts or fainilies # 
will not eat of certain animals or parts of animals . 2 * The 
territory of the Hovas in Madagascar is divided and sub- 
divided into districts, the names of the subdivisions re- 
ferring “ rather to clans and divisions of people than to 
place.” One of these names is J^the powerful bird,” i.e., 
either the eagle or the vulture. The same clan is found 
occupying separate districts.'* One Madagascar tribe regard 
a species of lemur as “an embodiment of the spjnt of tEeir 
ancestor^ and therefore they look with horror upon kdling 
them .” 4 Other Malagasy tribes and families refrain from 
eating pigs and goats ; 5 * others will not eat certain vegetables 
nor even allow them to be carried into their houses. 1 '’ The* 
only occasion when the Sakalava tribe in Madagascar kill 
a bull is at the circumcision of a child, who is placed on 
the bull’s back during the customary invoaation . 7 

In Bengal, as we have s*en, there are numerous totem 
tribes among the non-Aryan races. In Siberia the Yakuts 
are divided into totem clans; the clan, 'men will not kill 
their totems (the swan, goose, raven, <tc.):- and the clans 
are exogamous . 2 The Altaians, also in Siberia, are divided 
into twenty-four clans, which, though interfused with each 


t 


1 Charles New, Lt/e, Wanth't mys, uml Luhovrs in Fu\fn n Afrirtt, 
272, 274. 

- Mansfield Parkyns, Lift* in Aln/^uuit, 203; 7Y. Efhn<J. S V.<\ , 
new series, vi. 202. • 

• ! Ellis, Ilist, of M'ubitjtiwir, i. i?7. 

4 Folk-Lore Rco>. >K ii.' 22. 2 1>K 

f ’ Ih , 20. * r M , iu» 15. 

8 Str.Vhlenben, I )>',<•', tfition of thr X>>rtn <t,itl F.n -t>'i ,/ I‘<t , ,.f 

Fnro/ir awl „lw hut nimn pttitn'uhirhf <>t /»/#'*/«», is/Ji, , , ^ on>l 

(irciit Tnrfuru, Loii-lmi 17*> s , p ‘is.* 

/ /.“'/s--, p 72. « | 1 > v 1 .ill *1 ii < ■/■>> >>r 

Cmhyifion, p. 135 Tin* pr**-iMit water ha^ Wen uiiil-lc t>> Un«l the 
pa^sa^e of MiiMeii‘h*if Ktured t>». 
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other, retain strongly the clan feeling; the clans are ex- 

ogamous ; each has its own patron divinity and religious 

ceremonies : and the only t\yo names of clans of these and 

kindred tribes of which the meanings are given are names 

of animals . 1 2 There are traces of totemism in China . 3 In 

Polynesia it existed, e? we have seen, in Samoa. In 

Melanesia it appears in Fiji , 3 the New Hebrides , 4 atld 

the Solomon Islands . 5 * Amongst the Dyaks there are 

traces of totemism in the prohibition of the flesh of certain 
• «==!<• . - 

animats to certain tribes, respect for certain plants, <fcc.° 
It exists in the islands of Ambon, Uliase, Leti, Moa, 
Lakor, Iveisar (Makisar), Wetar, and the Aaru and Babar 
^archipelagoes . 7 * 9 In the Philippine Islands there are traces 
of it in the reverence for certain animals, the belief that 
the souls of ancestors dwell in trees, ic. s 

With regard® to ancient nations, totemism may be re- 
garded as certain for the Egyptians, and highly probable 
for the Semites , 5 Greeks, and Latins. If proved for one 
Aryan people, it might be regarded as proved for all; since 


1 W. Ra.llotr, .Ik* ,s i. 216, 25A The Ostiaks, also m 
Siberia, are divided into exogamous clans, ami they reverence the bear 
(Ca^tren, Yoil sungen nebe.r die AWnachea YolLn, lo7, 115, 117). 
This, however, by no means amounts to a proof of totemism. 

2 Morgan, A. X, p. 364 sq. One of the abongmal tribes of China 
worslnp> the image of a dog (Gra\, Chinn , u. 306). 

3 Williams, Fiji a ml the Fijians , ed I860, i. 219 sq. 

4 Turner, Samoa, 334. 5 Fison and Howitt, p. 37 m. 

6 Low, *s 'mnirak, 265 sq., 27l*-274, 306; Journal of the Indian 

Archipelago, ni. p. 590; St John, Life in the Forest* of the Far East, 
i. 1S6 sq . , 203; cf. Wilken in I nil. Uids, June 1S84, p. 988 sq.; 
Ausland. l^lh June 188^, p. 47<>. 

7 Riedel, Tie slink- en /.vw shange r>t*<trn fusschea Papua en Celebes, 
pp. 3'^ 61, 253, 331, 341, 376 */., 414, 432. 

y Biunientntt, Iter Ahnenrvltns und die reliyi <>t>m Anschauunyen 
der Malass’ii d.s Philippine#^ t chi pel, 159 «*/ 

9 See Robertson Smith, Kinship and Ala fringe in Early 
Arabia. 
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totemism could scarcely have been developed by any one 
Aryan branch after the dispersion, and there is no evid- 
ence or probability that it ever was borrowed. Prof. 
Sayce finds totemism among the ancient Babylonians, but 
his evidence is not conclusive . 1 

Origin of Totemism . — Xo satisfactory explanation of the 
oijgin of totemism has yet been given. Mr Herbert 
Spencer finds the origin of totemism in a “ misinterpreta- 
tion of nicknames ” : savages first named themselves after 
natural ^bjects ; and then, confusing these object ivith 
their ancestors of the same names, reverenced them as they 
already reverenced their ancestors . 2 The objection to this 
view is that it attributes to verbal misunderstandings far ' 
more influence than, in spite of the so-called comparative 
mythology, they ever seem to have exercised. Sir John 
Lubbock also thinks that totemism arose.from the habit 
of naming persons and families after animals ; but in 
dropping the intermediate links of ancestor- worship and 
verbal misunderstanding, he has stripped the theory of all 
that lent it even an air of plausibility . 1 

Lastly, it may be observed that, considering the far- 
reaching effects produced on the fauna and flora of a dis- 
trict by the preservation or extinction of a single species 
of animals or plants, it appears probable that the tend- 
ency of totemism to preserve certain species of plants and 
animals must have largely influenced the organic life of the 
countries where it has prevailed. But this question, with 
the kindred question of the bearing of totemism on the 

1 A. FI. S-ivi‘ 0 , Tic lit 1 1 1 a>ti ,>/ (h- .[/cent ilah'j'otii tns \HiuWit 
Let tun**, 1S>*7\ p. -7i> '7 

1 Spencer, Pmn jtf.s >>t S.»'tt,/otp/, i b67. 

3 Lubbock, Uitfjui t>j CiLiitzuti'jti , p -GO. 
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original domestication of animals and plants, is beyond the 
'"scope of the present article. 


Literature. — Apart from the original authorities which have been 
inferred to, the literature on totemism is very scanty. The 
importance of totemism for the early history of society was first 
lycognized by 31 r J. F. McLennan in papeis published in the Fort- 
nightly AVnW* (October amrAovember 1869, February 1870). The 
subject has since been treated of by E. B. Tylor, Early History 
Mtniki /id, p 284 sq. ; Sir John Lubbuck, Origin of Cicili‘.ativii y 
260 sq. ; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, p. 260, &e. ; E. Cloild, Myths 
and Dnanift , p. 99 sq ; \Y. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Ear.], iSrihia. See also Encyclopaedia Britanmcct , 9th^d. , article 
“Sacrifice,” voL xxi. p. 135. 
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